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Velazquez: “Infanta 
Margareta Teresa, Aged 
Three.” See page 7. 
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19th & 20th CENTURY ART & ART CRITICISM 


“What they said” 


A POSTSCRIPT TO CRITICISM 


ARRANGED FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 
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HALLMARK ART AWARD 
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Selected in the International Competition 
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10 A.M. - 5:30 P.M. 


19 East 64th Street New York 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Sr Me Des DUVEEN 


I have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a MASTERPIECES 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. OF 


PA CNET RAG 


SCULPTURE 
Sets of Se teen, Slgpemsaherietie. oo sone PORCELAIN 


the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
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and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 

unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 

your needs. 


“Geka Ringer, 
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Plaudit for Pearson 

Sir: For some time I’ve been wanting 
to write my appreciation to you for pub- 
lishing the Ralph Pearson column. Mr. 
Pearson’s succinct, mature comments and 
the resultant answers make a_ healthy 
and constructive contribution to a field 
in which “double talk” so often confuses 
and destroys. 


—VERNA WFar. 
New York, N. Y. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Sir: I read with interest your review of 
the exhibition of Dan Lutz. However, I 
do wish to tell you this is not his first 
one-man exhibition in New York City, as 
we [Contemporary Arts] presented him 
for the first time in January or February, 
1939, and put some of his work into mu- 
seum exhibitions at that time. 


—EmILyY A. FRANCIS, 
New York, N. Y. 


An Art Historian on Art Criticism 


Sir: I was delighted to discover, in your 
report on Joseph Floch’s one-man show 
with the Associated Artists, the candid 
acknowledgment of a distinctive difference 
of level between the artists and the cour- 
age to express enthusiasm where it is so 
well deserved, as in the art of Floch. 
Most of current American art criticism, 
in its search for objectivity and sophisti- 
cation, is, in my opinion, lacking such 
devotion and boldness. 

—HANS TIETZE, 
New York, N. Y. 


On a Material Service 


Sir: I wish to express my gratification 
on the achievement of a very high level 
of service to the artists by your maga- 
zine in the form of:Ralph Mayer’s column 
“On the Material Side.” Would that the 
fields of esthetics and criticism could be 
covered with the same kind of scientific 
clarity as is so evident in his column. 


—BeEtTTy SMITH, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Why the Critic? 


= RECURRENT CONTROVERSY revolving around the func- 
tion of the art critic in our contemporary society, wherein 
traditional standards no longer hold, is again being given a 
- public washing. At the Durand-Ruel Galleries, New York, 
there is a provocative exhibition for the benefit of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art called “What They Said: Postscript to 
Art Criticism”’—composed of 18 important paintings, each 
neatly accompanied by an adverse critical comment selected 
by Jerome Mellquist, art scholar. The object, of course, is 
to prove that the critic doesn’t know anything about the art 

of his own times. 
The fallacy in Mr. Mellquist’s argument is that he fails 
» to separate the scholars from the working art press. The 
scholar, usually blessed by hind-sight, has the necessary time 
to evaluate carefully and calmly amid the tomes of history. 
The press critic, faced by a deadline and acres of canvas, has 
the primary function of acting as a liaison force between the 
artist and his public, thus widening the scope of progressive 
appreciation and artistic tolerance. The more people he en- 
courages to expose themselves to art influences, the better 
he serves the cause which makes him accept low wages and 

hard work. 

Given enough quotes, a good promoter can prove almost 
anything. Emily Genauer, in her review of the show (see 
page 11), immediately calls Mellquist on his choice of re- 
printed excerpts. She maintains that, using other critics, Mell- 
quist could have proved exactly the opposite (how about 
Baudelaire instead of De Vaines on Corot?). And then 
there is the old trick of lifting a quotation out of context. 
That is how the producer of a “turkey” on Broadway gets 
those beautiful quotes on his marquée. 

Ivory tower artists are notorious as bad judges of their 
own efforts and those of their contemporaries. Miss Genauer 
is quick to ask Mellquist “have artists who should, pre- 
sumably bring special equipment to the appraisal of art, 
been better” than the writers? What about Gauguin, who 
refused to exhibit in the 1886 Paris Independents alongside 
Seurat? 

_ All of which brings us to some of the: pertinent things said 
about critics at the “Western Round Table on Modern Art,” 


Se EAE 


LA ANSEL TOME) A Ee. 


|; held last spring in San Francisco. The following quotes, 
‘ taken from an “abstract” edited by Douglas MacAgy and 
/ just published by the San Francisco Art Association, have a 


direct bearing on the controversy: 


Alfred Frankenstein (Critic, San Francisco Chronicle): 
—‘A very important function of criticism is to close the 
gap, as far as any kind of verbal exercise can, between the 
creative artist and the public. . . . That means that criticism 
is not addressed to the artist, but to the general public. . . . 
An extremely sharp distinction should be made, at least in 
the critic’s own mind, between a confident adverse opinion 
and non-comprehension. Very frequently, non-comprehen- 
sion will express itself in terms of adverse opinion.” 


Andrew C. Ritchie (Museum of Modern Art) :—“It seems 
to me that the critic’s chief role is to present his enthusiasm, 
and by exciting his public, he may finally bring that public 
more quickly to the work. , . . What we are doing in the long 
run is attempting to interest the public in the work of art... . 
If we can excite someone to go and look at the work of art, 
that is our function, and that is all of our function.” 
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Robert Goldwater (Editor, Magazine of Art):—‘One of 
the prime functions of the critic is simply to serve as a 
method whereby the’ observer is arrested by a work of art 
for a longer time than, where he unaided, that work of art 
could hold his attention. . . . All that the critic is doing is 
increasing the depth and the acuity in the range of public 
percention. . . . Those critics who pretend to complete eclec- 
ticism are actually saying that there are things which they 
do not like but that they would rather not come out and 
say so.” 


Marcel Duchamp (Artist) :—“I have no feeling against 
the critic. . . . Criticism against modern art is the natural 
consequence of the freedom given the artist to express his 
individualistic view. Moreover, I consider the barometer of 
opposition a healthy indication of the depth of individual 
expression.” 

These are just a few thoughts from MacAgy’s meaty little 
booklet. While the four quoted speakers do not agree in 
detail, they stand together on the principle that the critic 
serves the public and not the artist. It is no part of the critic’s 
function to tell the artist how to paint; that he should know 
before he strip-teases his aesthetic soul in public. Rather, it 
is the role of the critic, if he is both sensitive and experienced, 
‘o inform the public if the artist has attained his objective. 

* * * 

PaINTINGS FOR RENT:—The alert San Francisco Museum, 
in its progressive program to place art in the home, has 
adopted the idea of renting art works to its members for as 
little as 1 per cent of the purchase price per month. This 
means that the 3,500 members (it costs $10 annually to be- 
long) may rent museum-sponsored exhibits for the price of 
a few cocktails, Aside from releasing paintings from the 
museum’s storage racks and aiding lesser known artists, this 
plan gives the prospective buyer a chance to test his taste. 

* * * 

Times Do Cuance:—Back in my needle-beer days, New 
York University, under the sagacious coaching of Chick 
Meehan, used to make me die for dear old Rutgers to the 
tune of 60 to 6; however, in recent years the scores have 
been reversd. But even more dramatic indication of chang- 
ing times is the World Telegram dispatch about a charcoal 
sketch by Harold Collins, graduate student in the New York 
University School of Education, being removed because a 
majority of students felt it was “a vicious piece of Com- 
munist propaganda.” The mural was designed to depict the 
spirit of the United Nations, but it seems the artist, who won 
a one-man competition, made the American workers too pov- 
erty stricken and the happily smiling Russians too prosper- 
ous. Once N.Y.U. students might have fallen for this 
ptomaine tripe, but evidently brains mature earlier these 
atomic days. 

* * * 

SuRREALIST Maponnas:—While the continuous press- 
agency of Milton Berle is sand in my teeth, somehow the 
equally determined presence of Salvador Dali does not gen- 
erate the same irritation. Perhaps it is because Dali some- 
times makes sense in an unconventional sort of way. Follow- 
ing an audience with the Pope, Dali told Barrett McGurn of 
the Herald Tribune regarding his painting of the Immacu- 
late Conception: “My..painting has been frivolous until now” 
but probably for years to come “I will devote myself to 
surrealist religious .art.” Dali felt the necessity of opening 
his new phase because of the “mystical crisis that is affecting 
all intellectuals, whether they know it or not.” The threat of 
Communism and other materialistic influences are among the 
causes of “the crisis.” Next on Dali’s easel will be a strobo- 
scopic view of the Birth of Venus, but he has no delusions 
about surrealism dominating the field of Catholic religious 
painting in the near future—too much Barclay Street. 
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REMBRANDT : Self-Portrait, 1652 
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RuBENS: Self-Portrait, ca. 1638-40 


The Majestic Legacy of the Austrian Habsburgs 


By Doris Brian 

WASHINGTON : Imagine a family whose 
members kept track of their little Span- 
ish cousins through Velazquez portraits 
like the one on our cover, who kept 
the treasure of Montezuma _ kicking 
around someplace, who were given such 
presents as Cellini’s fabulous gold salt 
cellar (and could afford to forget for 
generations that it was by Cellini). 
Imagine what their possessions would 
be like if, in addition, the family were 
endowed, generation after generation, 
with the taste, the passion and the 
wherewithal for art collecting on a 
scale seldom witnessed. 

A sampling, and a generous one, of 
treasures thus amassed by the Austrian 
Habsburgs—at first through curiosity, 
diplomacy and marriage, and later by 
sage selection—has been lent from the 
Vienna Collections by a grateful Aus- 
trian government to a grateful Ameri- 
can public. Washingtonians flocked to 
see it, 41,725 strong, when it opened on 
November 20 at the National Gallery. 
Later, it will be seen at New York’s 
Metropolitan, the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco’s De Young 
Memorial. 

In a period of spectacular overseas 
art loans, this is probably the hit show 
to date. Of 279 items (selected from 
about 600 which made a triumphal tour 
of Europe to celebrate their liberation 
from the Austrian salt mines), the 129 
paintings will command most attention 
from art lovers because they include so 
many stellar pictures we’ve been wait- 
ing for years to see, or to see again. 

The other categories are Croesus-rich 
and tell their own exciting stories. They 
include Renaissance bronzes, tapestries, 
antique cameos, mediaeval ivories, and 
such baubles as an oil jar carved from 
an emerald bigger than your fist. 
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For the spectator, the difference be- 
tween this and the Berlin loan is more 
emotional than qualitative. You were 
introduced to the Berlin paintings by 
a group of primitives which tested the 
intellect first, the senses second. Here, 
after a brief prelude of the most sen- 
sual of Correggios and serene of Lottos, 
you walk smack into a room full of 
luscious, penetrating, and very beauti- 
ful Titians representing many aspects 
of his distinguished career. They range 
from a brilliant, hard surfaced middle- 
period portrait through the splendid 
“old age” style where concepts are as 
broad, and brushing as brief as an Im- 
pressionist’s. 

The fact that the paintings start with 
the High Renaissance (save for a Diirer 
which has been transferred from its 
wood panel to canvas), is an accident 
of medium rather than a measure of 
the Habsburg taste. Unlike their Span- 
ish relatives who were great patrons 
and personal intimates of Titian (who 
painted Charles V more than 70 times!), 
Velazquez and Rubens, the Austrians 
were collectors of ancient and then re- 
cent old masters. They owned splendid 
primitives—Van Eyck, Van der Wey- 
den, and some of the world’s best Pieter 
Bruegels among others. But because 
such early masterpieces were painted 
on wood, it was unsafe to subject them 
to our radical changes of climate. 

You can enjoy the pictures on any 
level you choose. But it is a foolish 
spectator indeed who doesn’t drink in 
their beauty first and worry later about 
how Titian’s Danaé compares with the 
Prado and Naples versions, how the 
majestic and hypnotic Rembrandt Self- 
Portrait measures up against American- 
owned Rembrandts. 


Look at this collection as a_ well- 
rounded sample not only of Titian, but 


of Rubens, Tintoretto, Velazquez and 
Van Dyck as well, and you'll realize 
that never before in this country have 
we had such an opportunity in a single 
spot to enjoy and study these masters. 

For example, the eight Rubens, repre- 
senting 40 years of his work, show both 
the strong and weak points of this often 
great and often disappointing artist. 
As an art lover, you might feel that 
you could do without the immense 
Cimon Finding the Sleeping Iphigenia 
(at least two other artists had a hand 
in it). But not as a painter. Though the 
picture is ungainly and full of dead 
spots, the three central nudes, each 
with a different complexion lucidly ren- 
dered, offer a striking demonstration 
of how to paint the human skin. The 
breath-taking Self-Portrait, painted in 
his last years, bespeaks a courage, a 
frankness, and a_ perspicacious self- 
evaluation we might not expect from his 
ebullient festivals of the flesh. Perhaps 
that is because, like the brilliant sketch- 
es, it was entirely his own work. 


Give your senses a treat. by viewing 
this as a collection of paintings of the 
human figure, a paean to the joy of 
living. The fact that the scenes were 
recorded by some of the most skillful 
brushes ever wielded is only part of 
the story. The creative imagination be- 
hind that skill is even more important, 
and nowhere better illustrated than by 
Tintoretto’s Susanna which makes from 
a Bible story and a nude model a pic- 
ture which stands high by almost any 
technical or creative standard we care 
to apply. 

Or give your mind a treat by looking 
at this collection as a fantastic recital 
of portraiture’s high hundred years 
from the middle of Titian’s career to 
the death of Rembrandt. The exhibition 
is well arranged for purposes of com- 
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VERMEER: The Artist in His Studio, ca. 1665-1770 


parison on this score. Dividing the tell- 
ing Titians from the triumphant real- 
ism of Velazquez, is a room hung with 
stiff and dead court portraits by minor 
contemporaries (the inclusion of a large 
Clouet notwithstanding). They under- 
line the point that it is the artist, not 
the sitter or the epoch, that makes for 
greatness in this branch of art. Under 
the brush of one of these painters, a 
Habsburg King was an ugly clothes- 
horse. Velazquez is no way improved 
upon the Habsburg features, but he 
paid his monarch, Philip IV, the com- 
pliment of showing him as a vital man 
well able to stand the truth. 

Titian is perhaps the most consistant- 
ly great portraitist because he is the 
most varied. In one of the few remarks 
about art attributed to him, he is sup- 
posed to have said that the painter 
“must always aim at what is suited to 
each subject, and represent each person 
with his true character and emotions, 
which practice will gratify the behold- 
ers amazingly.” (Goldwater and Treves, 
Artists on Art, New York, Pantheon, 
1945.) That he practiced what he 
preached is lavishly attested here. 

To a casual visitor, about a third of 
the pictures, especially the large ones 
hung in the last galleries, may seem 
highly dispensable. To the artist and 
art historian, they are another matter. 
For example the gigantic Caravaggio 
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altarpiece with its mixture of his- 
trionics, realism and spectacular com- 
positional detail, introduces Americans 
for the first time to major work by a 
spectacular innovator whose impact on 
later gencrations was enormous. The 
fact that Rubens once bought it for his 
collection is enough to recommend what 
it has to teach a painter. 

Already, the Picture of the Year 
seems to be Vermeer’s Artist in his 
Studio. Its history may contribute much 
to its popularity, for its first private 
owner was the artist’s mother-in-law 
who acquired it from his estate to set- 
tle a debt—its last was Hitler. No mat- 
ter, the curious who come to peer will 
stay to praise. In this compelling paint- 
ing (the largest of the late Vermeers) 
the sum of meticulously rendered every- 
day objects turns out, miraculously, to 
be a profound evaluation of the crea- 
tive spirit which transcends time and 
place. It can well stand as a symbol for 
the entire collection. 


Appointment in Cleveland 

Quitting his post as President of the 
Cleveland Museum, William G. Mather, 
now an Honorary President, will be re- 
placed by Harold T. Clark. Mr. Mather 
has been a trustee of the Museum since 
1929 and became its President in 1936. 
Mr. Clark has served on the Museum’s 
Board since 1929. 


A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


The Modern Museum’s Philosophy 
(Continued from Nov. 1) 


In the catalogue of its exhibition, 
“Modern Art in Your Life,” The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art explains its ap- 
proval of copying and vulgarization: 

Were the painter or sculptor to 
think beyond his art to this practical 
effect he would forfeit the image- 
making power that gives him his hold 
upon the minds of others. Only by 
striving for the greatest consistency 
and expressiveness on his own terms 
as an artist can he achieve the high- 
ly charged concentrate of the work 
of art. If he relaxes his vigilance, 
the intensity is gone; and if he con- 
siders application, use and fitness be- 
yond his immediate esthetic concern 
he defeats his own purpose. 


In other words, the artist should 
stick to his attic or ivory tower and 
let the gentlemen and scholars of the 
museum have all the fun and social 
prestige of running his affairs for him; 
he should be seen but not heard; he 
should be a remote influence, not a 
source; he should be imitated, vulgar- 
ized—and economically destroyed. This 
statement amply explains why the Mod- 
ern has no leading artists in any ca- 
pacity on its staff. The Museum and 
its ally, Business, wish to preserve their 
position as arbiters of public taste. 

Institutional self-defense or self-ex- 
altation, however, is not a philosophy. 
The philosophy resides in the amazing 
last sentence to the effect that if the 
artist considers applications, use and 
fitness of his powers of creation and 
design he will defeat his own purpose. 

An incredible statement. If the Mu- 
seum actually believes this it must 
also believe that the scientist should 
stick solely to pure science and not 
think about applications to human 
needs, that the architect should plan 
pure buildings unsullied by practical 
considerations, that middlemen should 
step into all such professions and de- 
cide for each practitioner how his pro- 
fessional knowledge is to be used. 

The contrary philosophy can be ex- 
panded to a book (as it has been) or 
condensed to something like this: The 
leader-artist is our foremost authority 
on all matters pertaining to the art of 
design and its applications, whether or 
not he be granted recognition. When he 
is fully recognized, both for his prod- 
uct and its applications to life, the 
nation which follows that course and 
backs recognition with action will pros- 
per in those spiritual developments by 
which the national culture must, in the 
end, be measured. The philosophy back 
of this exhibition is externalistic. Art 
is something to be slipped on like a 
costume. The opposed philosophy is in- 
ternalistic; art is indigenous to man. 

Marble halls and middleman, so his- 
tory teaches, will best perform their 
allotted and valuable functions when 
they honor,’ protect and nourish, not 
only the works of leading artists, but 
the genius resident in the man who pro- 
duces the works. And that honoring, 
protecting and nourishing must include, 
as a matter of course, the recognition 
of an authority superior, in the aggre- 
gate, to their own. 
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Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 

Los ANGELES :—Scripps College, Clare- 
mont, followed its Pre-Columbian sculp- 
ture show with the best exhibition of 
old and modern drawings ever staged 
in these parts. From museum, dealer 
and private collection and from artists, 
too, Millard Sheets, who is supposed to 
be having a sabbatical year from his 
job as head of the college art depart- 
ment, borrowed the nearly 300 draw- 
ings. He wanted to demonstrate that 
good drawing was not the property of 
any one period or school and he has 
certainly succeeded. 

There are several wonderful Picasso 
and Matisse figure drawings; yet noth- 
ing seems any better than the sensitive 
pertil study of the late Sadakichi Hart- 
mann drawn by Ejnar Hansen of Alta- 
dena and lent by the Fine Arts Gallery 
of San Diego. One may marvel at the 
beautiful portraiture of Ingres and turn 
from it to enjoy the loose chalk line 
of a nameless Baroque artist, the sensi- 
tive pen line of Ruisdael, or the naked 
power of Rico Lebrun’s recent work. 
The calm, sure breadth of an Edward 
Hopper landscape, Seurat’s mysterious 
architecture of figures, Reuben Tam’s 
abstraction and Sir Thomas Beechey’s 
charm—these and many others follow 
each other in driving home the truth 
that drawing is drawing wherever you 
find it. 

Benton Scott spent seven months in 
Paris and painted the streets of the old 
quarters in a romantic sray scumble 
that is delightful and effective. His 
good exhibit is at the Francis Taylor 
Galleries, Beverly Hills. through the 
month of December. 

Comedian Sig Arno, who was princi- 
pal comic in Song of Norway, provided 
the opening show for the new Gallery 
of Fine Arts. 7427 Beverlv Blvd., ending 
today. He is a natural painter of people 
and still-life, draws well and has charm- 
ing color. Arno has studied and painted 
for six years. 

Other November shows: Oskar Fisch- 
inger, pioneer maker of abstract films 
whose latest won this year’s prize for 
the best experimental film at the Brus- 
sels (International) Film Festival, had 
a large exhibit of his paintings at Art 
Center School. He builds elaborate 
structures of abstract forms out of col- 
ored lines. One thinks of Bach’s music. 
Elizabeth McCord also showed abstract 
paintings, these being brighter, gayer, 
more easily liked and much less diffi- 
cult to do. The Painters’ and Sculptors’ 
Club, Artists of the Southwest, and 


‘ Women Painters of the West exhibited 


for two weeks in the City of Los An- 
geles’ Greek Theater. These are con- 
servative groups whose memberships in- 
termingle. Some of the best paintings 
were by Andrew Loomis, Paul Lauritz, 
Will Foster, Herbert Ryman, Marion 
Olds, J. Mason Reeves, James Swinner- 
ton and Jesse N. Watson. 


Equity’s Gift, a Christmas Show 

Playing Santa to artists without gal- 
lery connections, the New York chapter 
of Artists Equity is sponsoring a Christ- 
mas show at Arthur Brown and Brother, 
2 West 46th St. Up to Dec. 5, painting, 
sculpture and graphic art entries, priced 
up to $100, will be received at the gal- 
lery. The show will be open to the pub- 
lic from Dec. 7 to Dec. 30. 
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Louis BoucHE: Portrait 


Museum, Fourteenth Street 


Paintings Show How Artists Picture Art 


By Esther I. Seaver 

THE CURRENT EXHIBITION at the Wads- 
worth Atheneum in Hartford, Conn., is 
a tricky pictorial history of artists and 
patrons, from the Renaissance to the 
present. Titled “Pictures within Pic- 
tures,” the show includes 50 paintings 
and 60 watercolors, prints and draw- 
ings, lent by private collectors, dealers 
and museums. It is built around the 
Atheneum’s recently acquired G. P. 
Pannini Interior of a Roman Picture 
Gallery, a painting of an imaginery gal- 
lery, hung from ceiling to dado with 
miniature reproductions of real and 
imaginery masterpieces. 

The exhibition is like a hall of mir- 
rors. It reflects the changing image of 
the artist: as court painter, studio paint- 
er and entrepreneur, contributor to the 
salon, and Bohemian in Paris or New 
York. Better than a verbal catalogue, 
it tells who the patrons were, how and 
what they collected. 


The show gives an especially good 
picture of the American’s philosophy of 
“art for the museum” rather than for 
the individual. As S. F. B. Morse’s Gal- 
lery of the Louvre illustrates, the open- 
ing of the great public museums in the 
nineteenth century gave our young dem- 
ocrats a chance to copy old masters. 
Along with these impressionable young 
students, Morse shows us some untu- 
tored visitors who are as awed by the 
prowess of the copyists as by the Titian 
and Leonardo originals. 

But to students, the museums were 
even more than schools; they repre- 
sented the pinnacle of patronage in this 
new society. To have one’s painting on 
the walls of a museum was more to 
be desired than to have it in a private 


palace. 

It is this philosophy which has 
prompted our important collectors— 
Morgans, Ryersons, Havermeyers — to 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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FLORINE STETTHEIMER: Family Portrait No. 2 


AUGUSTUS JOHN: The Caravan 


What McBride Chose: Honors for the Critics’ Dean 


By Margaret Breuning 


THE EXHIBITION AT KNOEDLER’S, “Hon- 
or to Henry McBride,” negates the 
familiar pronouncement that “A proph- 
et is not without honor, save in his 
own country.” For here is a graceful 
recognition of the service that the 
dean of our critics has rendered both 
to the artist and to the public, a recog- 
nition rendered while he is still en- 
gaged in sorting the tares from the 
wheat of the art field. The foreword 
of the catalogue, by Lincoln Kirstein, 
is a discriminating appraisal of Henry 
(how can one tag a long valued friend 
as “Mr. McBride?”) as a critic, and 
of those qualities of his mind which 
conditioned his criticisms. 

After a formal education in art, Hen- 
ry became an art instructor. Later he 
abandoned this calling—it probably, 
bored him—and spent much time 
abroad. While considering taking up 
the profession of writing, he became, 
in 1913, rather astonishingly to him- 
self, the art critic of the New York 


JOAN Mir6: Composition 





Sun. He retained this position, even 
while acting as critic of The Dial and 
editor of Creative Arts. 

It is characteristic of his perception 
that in his first article in The Dial, he 
rated the cubist masters of the Arens- 
berg collection (Dicest, Nov. 1) as 
“classics,” as it is characteristic of the 
catholicity of his judgments that he 
discovered a portrait by Thomas Eakins 
languishing in the “morgue” of the Na- 
tional Academy. His enthusiasm for 
this artist was, in large measure, re- 
sponsible for the recognition of Eakins 
as one of our “great” artists, leading 
finally to an exhibition of his work in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

Henry’s friendship with Gertrude 
Stein and the fact that he shared her 
admiration for the then-unknown (but 
now well-known) masters of modern 
art, was an important factor in their 
introduction to the American public. 
Picasso et al are so thoroughly en- 
trenched in our art world now that it 
is difficult to realize what a current of 


CONSTANTIN BRANCUuUSI: Mlle. Pogany 





hostility Henry stemmed in his de- 
fense of their works. The Armory Show 
displayed the oeuvre of these modern 
artists to a stunned and unreceptive 
world. It needed the penetration of an 
intelligent critic, who understood what 
these “crazy” artists were up to, for a 
serious approach to their work. 


That this critic did not need a for- 
eign label to interest him in a work of 
art is attested on the catalogue of the 
present show, which includes the names 
of Thomas Eakins, Winslow Homer, 
Georgia O’Keeffe, Florine Stettheimer, 
Joseph Stella among the artists whose 
paintings are represented. In the col- 
lection of drawings, watercolors, prints 
and sculptures, Winslow Homer again 
appears, as well as Louis Ejilshemius, 
Alfred H. Maurer, John Marin, Elie 
Nadelman, Charles Demuth, Richard 
Taylor, Peter Arno, Gaston Lachaise, 
Alexander Calder. 

Nothing evidences more clearly 
Henry’s essential basis (approbation of 
quality and creative power in a work 
of art), than his admiration for two 
such divergent talents as those of Ho- 
mer and Marin. He likes both the stark 
realism of Bellow’s lithograph, Stag at 
Sharkey’s, and the surrealism of Joan 
Miré’s Composition. One might well 
consider that if a critic delighted in 
Henri Rousseau’s vehement Storm in a 
Jungle, he might have a blind spot for 
Augustus John’s realistic The Caravan. 
Yet Henry has put the seal of his 
choice on them both. 

No one can doubt the integrity and 
sincerity of Henry’s judgments, but no 
one can ignore a wayward capricious- 
ness that often appears in his writings 
—for example, when his review of a 
Brooklyn Museum show consisted prin- 
cipally of lamentation for the fact that 
he had forgotten his rubbers, and when 
his account of a Carnegie exhibition 
was concerned mainly with the recital 
of his return trip by plane. It all goes 
to show that a critic may be pro- 
foundly serious about things that mat- 
ter to him, and may also indulge in a 
little malicious wit, when he is not so 
deeply interested. (To Dec. 10.) 
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Art in Chicago 
By C. J. Bulliet 


RicHArRD A. FLORSHEIM, youthful and 
academically competent, is forging rap- 
idly to the front among American mys- 
tics in paint. He was November exhibi- 
tor in the new Well of the Sea Gallery 
in the Sherman Hotel. EHarth Was 
Black, Dark Is Life—Dark Is Death, 
There Were Only Four, Yet He Was 
Never Alone are among the pictures, 
their well-chosen titles giving a clew 
to the character of their content. 


As a youngster (he is only 33 now) 
Florsheim, a wealthy, moody youth, was 
admitted to the circle of Chicago pro- 
gressives, and sat more or less in awe 
at the feet of Bohrod, Britton, Weisen- 
born and the Albright twins. Bohrod, 
in particular, was his idol, but he 
helped himself to the “isms” of them 
all. 


He went to Paris, and was proceeding 
to absorb some more “isms’’, when the 
war came. Three years in the Navy as 
a project engineer brought him down 
to earth as a craftsman, but fed and 
ripened a bent toward mysticism. Like 
another Chicagoan, Abbott L. Pattison, 
sculptor, who was a submarine com- 
mander, he developed a strong strain of 
originality as he came in contact with 
the realities of life in the atmosphere 
of the sea. Florsheim and Pattison, it 
seems to me, are the new leaders in 
the Chicago art scene, where most of 
the veterans are growing weary and 
repeating themselves. 


Except for Florsheim’s show, the pic- 
ture galleries around town are concen- 
trating pretty much on Christmas, show- 
ing, in the main, small paintings at 
prices that can compete with the myr- 
iads of high-grade color prints, etchings 
and “art” reproductions of the masters. 
Big paintings are absent, there being 
no more palace walls to hang them on, 
in this day of apartments and flats 
even among the millionaires. 

Among these exhibitions with a frank- 
ly commercial aim is the annual small 
pictures show at the Palette and Chisel 
Academy of Fine Arts. This show is al- 
most as old as Santa Claus himself, 
renewed annually since the foundation 
of the club in 1895. It ends tradition- 
ally with an auction the night of Dec. 
2, when everything is sold, no matter 
what price it brings. This year the 
quality is above average, since the 
members of the club are anxious to sell 
at least one picture in this lean year 
of 1949. 

Special shows with a Christmas touch 
at the Art Institute are the annual ex- 
hibition of “European Rooms in Minia- 
ture” by Mrs. James Ward Thorne and 
a special show of “Snow Views” by 
Japanese print artists of the Ukiyo-e 
school. Mrs. Thorne’s rooms, exact mini- 
ature reproductions of period rooms, 
are circulated by the Institute. 

A late November annual that ranked 
high as a social event was the eight-day 
Swedish American Art Salon, staged in 
the quarters of the Swedish Club of 
Chicago. Chauncey McCormick, presi- 
dent of the Art Institute, presided at 
the opening. After Chicago, the exhibi- 
tion visits Swedish colleges and art 
communities in Detroit, Rock Island, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia and Linds- 
borg, Kansas. 
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Have Critics Flunked the Test of Time? 


By Emily Genauer 


“Wuat THEY Sap: Postscript to Art 
Criticism,” which is the title of the 
new exhibition at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
leries, should be read with the accent 
on the second word. Because this is 
strictly a finger-pointing-with-scorn, 
aren’t-they-the-silly-ones, off-with-their- 
heads sort of show. 

It was compiled as a benefit for the 
Museum of Modern Art on its twen- 
tieth anniversary, and its purpose is to 
point up, via eighteen outstanding 
paintings loaned by important private 
and public collections, and shown along- 
side excerpts from contemporary un- 
favorable criticisms, how awfully wrong 
art critics can be. The idea, I guess, is 
to chasten us into more modesty and 
tolerance. It’s a good idea, too—as 
good for museums as for art critics. 

I could wish, though, that Jerome 
Mellquist, who assembled the damning 
quotations used in the exhibition and 
the catalogue, hadn’t loaded the evi- 
dence so. It’s all right—even flattering, 
when you think of our impressive blood- 
line, as it were—to quote Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti on Manet, Strindberg on Gau- 
guin, and Huysmans on Seurat (none 
of the former liked any of the latter). 

But anyone who has read chronicles 
of the Impressionist period, especially 
those of Rewald and Wilenski, knows 
that it would be just as simple to mar- 
shal impressive quotes for as ag’in (and 
by as impressive people, too, among 
them Baudelaire and Zola). Besides, 
on the plus side you could corral some 
interesting American quotes by those 
percipient men of ’86 who greeted Du- 
rand-Ruel’s first American show of Im- 
pressionist painting with louder praise 
than it had received abroad. I could 
hope, however, that some especially 
warm spot in oblivion has been re- 
served for the American writer on Art 
Age who protested (back in 1886, re- 
member) that this whole Impressionist 
movement was “Communism Incarnate, 
with the red flag and the Phrygian cap 
of lawless violence boldly displayed.” 


Still, the art critics have been wrong, 
and too often. Have artists, who should, 
presumably, bring special equipment to 
the appraisal of art been better? What 
of El Greco’s comment that Michel- 
angelo was a good man, but that he 
couldn’t paint; and Gauguin’s refusal 
to exhibit in the 1886 Independents 
show with Seurat and the other “little 
green chemists who pile up tiny dots”; 
and Ingres, who for years kept Dela- 
croix out of the Academy because the 
Romanticist Delacroix scorned the Clas- 
sical idiom. 

It’s an old story, this battle of the 
“isms,” of artist versus critic, and mu- 
seum versus everybody. And _ there 
wouldn’t have been much point in drag- 
ging it up again now except that it 
furnishes an amusing peg on which to 
hang a fine new exhibition of cele- 
brated American-owned work by Ma- 
net, Seurat, Rouault, Renoir, Picasso 
and Van Gogh. 


MoNneET: Boulevard des Capucines 
Lent by Marshall Field 
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Two Shows Bring the Near East Nearer 


By Judith K. Reed 

TO ART LOVERS, the visit of Mohammed 
Reza Pahlavi, the young Shah of Iran 
who is the first reigning Oriental mon- 
arch to set foot in America, has brought 
about especially happy results. In honor 
of the royal guest, both the Metropoli- 
tan Museum and the Asia Institute have 
arranged exhibitions of Persian art. 
These important displays emphasize, 
with new material, not only the gran- 
deur of an ancient and exotic art, but 
also its influence on the Western wurld. 

The official display, the Metropoli- 
tan’s, comprises more than 100 Near 
Eastern treasures, all lent by the Iran- 
ian government, many from the Shah’s 
personal collection. None of the ex- 
hibits has ever before been seen in 
America. 

For the non-specialized student of 
Persian art, the show’s very selectness 
(of size as well as quality) is an ad- 
vantage. Here, in intimate procession, 
the complicated history of Persian art 
is surveyed. This is an art that has 
tenaciously retained its individuality de- 
spite the waves of foreign influences 
which followed in the wake of conquer- 
ing armies, influences which might eas- 
ily have overwhelmed a less brilliant 
and vital culture. 

Tremendous variety and vigor are 
found in the superb collection of manu- 
scripts, pottery, stone and bronze sculp- 
ture, silver and gold vessels and jewelry. 
The decorative splendor of brilliant col- 
or and stylized design which, for many 
people, typifies Persian art, is well-dis- 
played here. But the show should also 
affirm the equal importance of other 
aspects of this art—its inventiveness, 
assimilative brilliance and inner con- 
viction. 

Among the earliest works represent- 
ing recent findings, is a magnificent 
gold goblet (see reproduction). Other 
early works as interesting to laymen 
as they are significant to scholars, are 
a clay rhyton ending in a realistic 
ram’s head (eighth century B.C.) that 
is close to the Achaemenid type, and 
two surprisingly realistic portrait busts. 

A marvelous exhibition in itself is a 
unique, large Islamic bronze basin 
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(thirteenth century) inlaid with silver 
and decorated inside and out with won- 
derfully drawn scenes of court life. 

The large group of manuscripts is a 
thrilling display»Jt ranges from fairly 
early Islamic examples including a geo- 
graphical text illustrated with a re- 
markable abstract map that should de- 
light modern art enthusiasts, to the 
sheer painted delight of later book 
miniatures. From the Gulistan Library 
comes the fifteenth century Kalila wa 
Dimna, opened here to Crows Fighting 
with Owls, whose-realistically depicted 
birds fight in wonderfully ordained 
rhythmic pattern. The same source has 
supplied a fifteenth century copy of 
Shahnama of Firdausi containing ex- 
quisite examples of the early Herat 
School in the Golden Age of Persian 
book painting. Don’t miss pages from 
the Muraqqa Gulshan of various 
dates, including a page showing fight- 
ing camels, attributed to Persia’s great 
painter, Bihzad (see reproduction). 

A more expansive loan exhibition is 
the one at the Asia Institute which fills 
three floors with nearly 600 exhibits, 


BIHZAD: 





DioscoripEs MS., XIII Cent. A.D. 
Metropolitan Museum 


dating from 1000 B.C. to the eighteenth 
century. Included are 100 pieces flown 
from Iran for their first showing in 
this country. 

Arranged to dramatize the achieve- 
ments of a variety of Persian art forms, 
the exhibition opens with a room de- 
voted to the Safavid Period:(ca. 1540- 
1640)—a truly glamorous display of 
luxurious floral and animal carpets, silk 
tapestries, gold and silver brocades. 
Included are a unique damask from 
Yale University ; the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum’s famous MclIlhenny carpet; and 
one of four known silks by the artist 
Ghiyath. Another room on the first floor 
presents a dazzling array of Achae- 
menid gold—a 19-piece treasure group 
dating from the time of Artaxerxes III 
(358 B.C.), which was first shown in 
Paris last year. 

The second-floor galleries are devoted 
to Islamic ceramics and great court 
carpets. On the third floor is surveyed 
the art of the book and its influence. 

This is a rich and gratifying exhibi- 
tion which offers the student excellent 
opportunity to compare and evaluate. 


Two Fighting Camels, XVII Cent. A.D. 
Metropolitan Museum 
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Regarding Boston 
By Lawrence Dame 


WHETHER HE BE RAILING at the stupidi- 
ties of war or the wasteful inanities 
of peacetime civilization, George Grosz 
can be counted upon to deliver a mes- 
sage with trip-hammer force. The cur- 
rent show at Harvard’s Germanic Mu- 
seum spreads from World War I beyond 
World War II and gives an excellent 
panorama of the German-born Ameri- 
can’s career. 

First come the familiar line draw- 
ings, savage and shocking, which the 
first holocaust inspired. Skeleton fig- 
ures, filled with wicked mockery, stride 
through a world of ruins. In oils and 
watercolors the artist deflates politics 
and militarism. Poverty stalks most of 
the scenes with constant reminders that 
man, and not nature, has spread wreck- 
age and desolation. 

As the years have gone on, Grosz 
seems to have veered away from sheer 
realism toward a sort of expressionism, 
clearly recognizable in subject matter 
which deals with hairy, pin-headed rep- 
resentations of degraded mankind 
wreaking damage against lighter col- 
ored and often intricately flowing back- 
grounds of color. Sometimes, as with 
his insect men, he approaches comic- 
strip technique. 

Yet throughout this show one feels 
the intensity of the painter, his power 
of protest, his essential qualities in 
handling pigment (which often has im- 
mense textural value), his skill at fan- 
tasy and at distortion, nicely aimed to 
speak his mission. 

At the Cambridge School of Design, 
Carl G. Nelson, one of New England’s 
most significant painters and best teach- 
ers, has hung a fine small show of re- 
cent works. Nelson, born in Sweden and 
resident of New York for 20 years, is 
a vibrant colorist whose design is ab- 
stract without departing far from the 
easily recognizable. Maine has inspired 
him and its variety has lent itself to 
dynamic groupings of such details as 
pine trees, surf, boats and hills. You 
sense his zest, his good taste, and his 
intellectual absorption with problems 
before they take shape on canvas. 

Jane Peterson, a New Yorker, has a 
habit of appearing annually at Boston’s 
Copley Society. She is a painter who 
departs from realism only to create 
flower subjects five or six times as 
large as life. This makes for drama, 
sometimes ‘marred and sometimes en- 
hanced by raw colors. 

John Whorf, at Vose’s, and Eliot 
O’Hara, at Doll & Richards, are packing 
them in with two fine watercolor shows. 
Whorf is an impressionist who never 
strays far from realistic subjects, where- 
as lately O’Hara has gone in for some 
abstractions to vary his traditionally 
fluid, representational style. Both men 
can seemingly do anything with water- 
color and have extremely wide range. 

Sibley Smith, at Margaret Brown’s, is 
an expressionist who stresses texture 
and weaving dream forms more than 
story content. His work is imaginative 
and poetic. Rosamund: Pier Hunt, at the 
Charles E. Smith gallery, goes in for 
stylized, smoothly executed landscapes 
that:now and then approach the ab- 
stract. Katherine Robinson, at Charles 
E. Childs, is a realist with a nice flair 

for decorative work in landscape. 
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KATCHADOURIAN: Recreation of 
XVII Cent. Persian Mural 


Katchadourian’s Iran 


A STRIKING SUPPLEMENT to the current 
full views of Persian art (page 12) is 
the exhibition of remarkable recrea- 
tions by the late Sarkis Katchadourian 
of lyrical sixteenth and seventeenth 
century Persian frescoes. We have prof- 
ited greatly from the fact that this 
gifted artist was endowed with one 
talent more common to musicians—the 
ability to recreate the works of others. 
That he chose to reproduce great Per- 
sian and Indian murals is fortunate— 
few of us will get to Ajanta or Isfahan. 


Sixteen of the Persian ones are shown. 
Americans first saw them (along with 
about one hundred others) at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art in 1932. At the 
time, lucid parallels with modern art 
were drawn. For example, it was point- 
ed out that the seventeenth century Per- 
sians had already imitated and im- 
proved upon Matisse. 


However, it is for their own sakes 
that they are most “interesting. They 
are delicate, yet almost heroic, reserved, 
yet infinitely poetic. Related to minia- 
tures, they stand on their own as mu- 
rals. The accurate and elegant Riza 
Abbasi may have painted some of the 
originals. They were executed for Shah 
Abbas the Great, a royal art patron 
who made some of his High Renaissance 
European contemporaries look like 


; small potatoes. (Grand Central, Van- 
derbilt, to Dec. 3.)—Doris BrIAN. 








Lots in Little Webers 


Max WEBER’S RECENT GOUACHES seem 
to touch on many phases of his pre- 
vious output. A sort of maximum in 
parvo, they sum up, in small areas, the 
conceptions of many of his large paint- 
ings. The dancing figures in their 
sweep of manneristic rhythms still echo 
something of El Greco, while many 
figures are suggestive of Picasso’s in- 
fluence. Yet, of course, these are in- 
fluences which Weber has assimilated 
long ago to his own powerful individual- 
ity of expression. 

A romantic note is evinced, also, in 
many of the paintings, not alone in 
their brilliance of color, but in a ten- 
derness that contrasts with the intens- 
ity of much of his expressionist work. 
There is a Nude that is an amazing 
figure—actually massive, yet vitally as- 
sertive in its bodily tensions and sense 
of inner life. In such racial subjects 
as Rabbi Reading or Talmudist Weber’s 
power to evoke a hieratic majesty of 
characterization is inescapable. 

It is impossible to speak of this 
artist’s color as though it could be 
summed up in one definition, for it 
defies description, whether in its smoul- 
dering latency of warmth or its sharp 
plangency of clear high notes. It is an 
understatement to say that this color 
is always appropriate to the concep- 
tion; it is a vital part of the conception, 
the subject and the color are one. 
(See illustration, page 16. Rosenberg, 
to Dec. 10.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Marriage of Museum and Mart 


Another art-industry marriage has 
just been announced and it’s bound to 
result in a string of great, big beautiful 
babies. Joining hands, New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art and the Merchan- 
dise Mart, a wholesale merchandising 
center in Chicago, are planning a joint 
program called “Good Design.” “Good 
Design” will bring before the public, 
through a continuous series of exhibi- 
tions, the best examples of modern de- 
sign in all phases of home furnishings, 
from major appliances and furniture to 
lamps and rugs. 

The program entails three shows a 
year. The first will open at the Mer- 
chandise Mart on January 16, in time 
for the winter home furnishings mar- 
ket. Further selections will be shown 
in June for the summer market. The 
year’s final show will open simultan- 
eously during November in both New 
York and Chicago. It will be based on 
the year’s earlier shows. 

Representing the Museum, Edgar J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., will be assisted before 
each show by two outside authorities. 


Baron Ensor Dies in Belgium 


One of Europe’s leading expression- 
ists, Baron James Ensor, died in Os- 
tend, Belgium, on November 19. Ensor’s 
singular obscurity in this country may 
be linked with the fact that, at an early 
age, he retired from active participa- 
tion in the modern battle. As late as 
1944 the Buchholz Galleries gave him 
the one-man show of paintings and 
prints which officially introduced him 
to America. 


Ensor’s best known painting here, 
the Tribulations of St. Anthony, is 
owned by the Museum of Modern Art. 
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SHEM DROWNE: Indian Archer 


Passing the Forrestal Bust 
Having reached an impasse, the gov- 
ernment committee which was to have 
selected a bust of the late Secretary 
of Defense, James Forrestal, from 
among 35 competing entries has decided 
to turn the problem over to a subcom- 
mittee of experts. The only decision the 
committee arrived at, after a morning’s 
conference in the Pentagon Building, 
was that no decision was forthcoming. 
“Outstanding professional sculptors” 
will be named to the subcommittee. 
The Forrestal bust will be paid for 
by a fund of nearly $35,000, raised 
through small, voluntary contributions. 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


The encouragement being given to 
school children’s art today recalls a 
tragedy of my eight summers spent 
on a farm with a New England aunt 
who, like George W., couldn’t tell a 
lie. My favorite amusement was to 
draw little girls, but one thing floored 
me: I could not draw faces front 
view so drew them in what I thought 
was profile. My stern aunt, observing 
these art works, wanted to know if 
they had three noses, four lips or 
what. Chagrined, I went out into 
the cornfield for solitude. 

There, clinging to one of the stalks, 
was a fairy princess with long, silky 
blonde hair. I detached her from the 
cornstalk and bore her home in rap- 
ture, dressed her, braided her hair 
and named her Princess Cornelia. 

When I showed Cornelia to my 
aunt she said “poor child, that isn’t 
much of a doll.” Indignantly I de- 
fended my doll—she was the most 
beautiful doll I ever had. She had 
the most beautiful face in the world. 
My aunt assured me that Princess 
Cornelia was a wonder if she could 
have such facial beauty with no fea- 
tures. All of a sudden I saw the doll 
blank and empty of countenance with 
a pale green complexion. Tearing off 
the silks and laces and pearls I fled 
with her to the barnyard and threw 
her in the pig trough. 

When I look at some of the famed 
“hideosities” of Picasso, I think how 
lucky he was not to have had a New 
England aunt instead of Gertie Stein. 








Unaffected Clarity of Folk Art 


IN A PERIOD ALMOST STYMIED by studied 
“isms” and sophistries, it is refreshing 
to find an exhibition that offers both 
unaffected techniques and clarity of vi- 
sion. The 150 exhibits of American folk 
art currently on view at the Brooklyn 
Museum are, in fact, like a drink of 
cool water after a too highly seasoned 
and varied diet ... . a diet consisting 
too often of neuroses, psychoses and 
just plain “-oses.” 

The exhibition, which is the first com- 
prehensive folk art collection offered 
to the public since the pioneer showing 
at the Newark Museum 18 years ago 
was assembled by the Museum together 
with Mrs. Jean Lipman (whose book, 
American Folk Art in Wood, Metal and 
Stone, was recently published), shows 
discerning taste and a keen knowledge. 

Certainly the exhibits afford an an- 


ANONYMOUS: Mermaid Garden Fountain 


swer to the “doubting Thomases” who 
have long asked “but are they art... 
these strangely unassuming objects exe- 
cuted mainly for utilitarian purposes 
and not for pure aesthetic apprecia- 
tion?” 

The answer lies in the question, for 
when viewing the weathervanes, figure- 
heads, trade signs, and animals which 
once decked carousels and circus wa- 
gons, one realizes that these unschooled 
artisans were able to endow everyday 
objects with beauty. Often, their sim- 
plified, sometimes crudely tooled ren- 
ditions, have been motivated by the 
same kind of striving for sculptural 
forms that governs the skilled crafts- 
man. At times the innocent approach 
and eloquently projected love of craft 
of the folk sculptors is more rewarding 
than some of the self-conscious studies 
of contemporary sculpture. 


Though folk sculpture is almost im- 
possible to date correctly, the majority 
of the works exhibited were executed 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Of the figures designed for signs, 
the wood-carving, Negro (cigar-store 
figure) is particularly impressive. Ren- 
dered in a manner more realistic than 
the others, and reminiscent of Daumier, 
it is noted for its sustained gesture and 
rhythmic design. 

Truly charming are the carousel 
pieces ranging from the simplified, yet 
ornate detail of Giraffe, to the elabo- 
rately embellished, yet austere Rooster. 
Weathervanes in the show are diverse 
in concept and execution, and they are 
intensely expressive. 

This vast exhibition is definitely 
worth a visit to an institution long 
celebrated for its contribution to Amer- 
ican art. (To Jan. 8.) 

—MARYNELL SHARP. 


Young Hebald’s Mature Sculpture 


MILTON HEBALD, sculpture instructor 
at the Brooklyn Museum, is currently 
showing a diversified group of sculp- 
tures and carvings. Executed in various 
media, these vividly express the versa- 
tility and skilled craftsmanship of a 
young artist whose mature works belie 
his years. 

Certainly Hebald is a ready inter- 
preter of his times. His emotionally in- 
tense works reveal the psychological 
nervousness of today without any ac- 
companying exaggerated bitterness. 
Pure love of sculptural forms, lyrical 
ordering of planes, plus a generous 
virile approach governs his sometimes 
humorous, sometimes tragic renditions. 

Again Hebald exhibits the highly 
imaginative movable sculpture which 
he introduced a few years ago. This 
“sculpture to play with,” consisting of 
interchangeable units, enables the spec- 
tator to participate in the art expres- 
sion. The terminology incorrectly sug- 
gests ingenious toys not to be taken 
seriously. Though the works are in- 
genious, they represent the careful cal- 
culations of the sculptor who realizes, 
in one project, not one but numerous 
well-solved problems of compositional 
volumes. Of these, Battle of the Ama- 
zons is particularly provocative. 

The almost tortured design and aus- 


tere treatment of Prometheus (teak- 
wood) results in an extremely sensitive 
and beautiful statement. Most ambi- 
tious and satisfying is the powerful 
figure group, Circus Maximus. (Grand 
Central Moderns, to Dec. 10.) 
—MARYNELL SHARP. 


MILTON HEBALD: Circus Maximus 
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Concert by Kandinsky 


QUITE IN KEEPING with the season’s 
good spirits is the current Kandinsky 
show. In it are 25 oils and gouaches 
of the artist’s Paris period (from 1933 
to his death in 1944) as well as a few 
earlier paintings—all new to America. 

The show erases fresh memories of 
Mondrian’s stringent discipline with a 
symphonic burst of exuberant color and 
rhythms. We see the artist echoing 
the patterns and pale colors of the 
Near-East and creating an atmosphere 
of mysticism. Color here vibrates. Even 
solid areas flutter like wave lengths. 
There is an uncanny simplicity, an im- 
possible balance, a trained seal poise 
in many of the pictures. In others we 
have a split-second pause before forms 
fly apart to defy the laws of gravity 
and art. (Janis, to Dec. 24.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Cadmus’ Deadly Sins 


THat PauL CapMus is a remarkable 
technician goes without saying. For 
proof, just look at the ballet and beach 
scenes in his current show—his first in 
ten years. These smaller paintings— 
boxes of space filled with frozen figures 
and hard, high colors—are like aca- 
demic problems which the virtuoso 
solves with aplomb. They are perfectly 
executed and perfectly cold. 

It is when hot hell breaks loose 
that Cadmus seems most himself. What 
could be deadlier than the fantastic 
series, Seven Deadly Sins, painted dur- 
ing the past five years? More impor- 
tant, why is Cadmus so much more 
offensive and less terrifying than either 
Bosch or Griinewald, both of whom the 
group recalls? Is it because both mas- 
ter fantacists had the capacity to see 
the dignity of human life? As physic- 
ally revolting as Griinewald’s Isenheim 
Christ and St. Anthony are, their an- 
guish is pitiable because it is not just 
an anguish of the body. 

But Cadmus is like a Jeremiah dedi- 
cated to specific physical horrors. He 
is obsessed by the seedy, seamy side 
of life. Insistently, he hammers away 
at sordidness; he doesn’t miss a single 
awful detail. He gives us_harlots, 
drunks, sexual perverts, split seams, 
pasty faces, and smut chalked on walls. 
The paintings look as if the artist, 
tempted like St. Anthony by evil spir- 
its, had tried to paint them out of his 
system. But the real crux of the mat- 
ter is that he has so little sympathy 
with, and so much contempt for people. 
(Midtown, to Dec. 18.)—BELLE KRASNE. 


Paradoxical Kantor 


Morris KANTOR’S ARTISTIC develop- 
ment has been as changeable and un- 
predictable as a New York autumn 
day. As soon as one thinks that one has 


‘this mystical, inventive artist cata- 


logued, Kantor pulls another rabbit 
from his magician’s pallette. The re- 
sults are apt to be both disconcerting 
and bewildering. But though Kantor’s 
restiveness has lead him continuously 
to modify and experiment, it has not 
interfered with the consistently high 
quality of his work. 

Broadly viewed, Kantor’s artistic 
progress has rounded out a circle: from 
early cubist abstractions, through the 
relatively realistic period of moody noc- 
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turnes and Monhegan seascapes, back 
to abstractions. 

Though the abstract direction was in- 
dicated in Kantor’s 1947 show, it was 
not developed then as fully as it is now. 
His present oils abound with cubist in- 
terrelation of forms and active vital or- 
ganization. 

This reviewer is undecided as to 
whether she prefers the new Kantor to 
the old; but there is no question that 
this competent painter’s everchanging 
techniques and styles offer an interest- 
ing study of an artist’s evolution. (Rehn, 
to Dec. 10.)—MArYNELL SHARP. 


Hoyt Selects His Facts 


WHITNEY Hoyt Is AN ARTIST who has 
been growing so slowly into the full 
command of his resources, that it is 
both gratifying and astonishing to find, 
in a large group of his paintings, such 
maturity of expression, He is a realist 
in that the source of his art is life and 
his emotional reaction to it. 

The freshness and candor of all his 
canvases make an immediate impression. 
They impel us to share the artist’s de- 
light in the thing seen. None of these 
paintings is a mere record of observed 
facts, but a careful organization of 
them into a coherent artistic state- 
ment. Both an ability to select the es- 
sentials and to eliminate unnecessary 
detail are evidenced. 

There are both breadth and a lyrical 
quality in such a painting as Honeoye 
Falls with its succession of low ledges 
over which the water drips in trans- 
lucent fringes. In it, as in all his land- 
scapes, the texture of the atmosphere, 
the salience of fortuitous forms, the 
nice balance between the totality of 
the statement presented by the sub- 
ject itself and the artist’s reaction to 
it, stamp the work with an individual 
quality. (See illustration, page 16.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Pollack’s Freedom 


JACKSON POLLACK’s latest paintings 
are wild-tiger pictures, pictures wilder 
even than Wyoming, the artist’s home 
state. They are painted on canvas, on 
masonite and on paper. Big and little, 
high and wide, they are almost all 
handsome paintings of nothing in par- 
ticular, 

Pollack, for this reviewer is all fight 
—fight against inner, not outer blocks. 
Sometimes the pressures are over- 
whelming: profusion becomes confu- 
sion; linear clarity, graceful and aban- 
doned rhythms, give way to overworked, 
cluttered murkiness. But when free, 
with a freedom hard come by, the de- 
signs really soar. 

All surface, they stir up excitement 
of the most contagious sort. They are 
complicated meshes of trickles, lashing 
streamers and sudden blobs in juicy oils, 
glistening aluminum paint and hard, 
gaudy enamels. Brazenly defiant in tech- 
nique, they are beautifully disciplined 
in color. Notice how Pollack relies on 
green to carry off an unconstrained 
horizontal canvas, or how he controls 
small designs with limited color. 

Even today Pollack continues the 
crazy fight to get free. One wonders 
now when he will learn that there are 
limits even to freedom. (Parsons, to 
Dec. 10.)—BELLE KRASNE. 
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Schucker’s Visible Vision 


Charles Schucker’s oils and gou- 
aches bring the work of William Blake 
to mind. Not that there is the slightest 
affinity in technique or subject matter 
between the two artists; but they both 
possess the power to clothe an internal 
vision in concrete terms that evoke an 
amazing sense of elementary grandeur. 
Schucker’s In Limbo, with its tiny fig- 
ures stepping from one glowing square 
to another in an overwhelming void, 
might be taken as a translation of the 
word isolation with all its overtones of 
ineluctable separation. 

The artist’s highly personal palette, 
with its contrasts and harmonies of 
brilliant colors set unexpectedly against 
one another, accounts for the vividness 
of impression that the canvases convey. 
Within the Arches, in which a distant 
city is glimpsed through ogival arches 
of color; The Sea is the Land’s Edge, 
with its triangular thrust of plangent, 
blue water against dark,. white-con- 
toured mountains and a sullen warmth 
of foreground, are examples of Schuck- 
er’s imaginative use of color to support 
a grandeur of conception. 

The gouaches are carried out in 
greater clarity of forms and sharpness 
of hues; but they also possess that un- 
usual mingling of the external, visible 
world with the inner vision that marks 
all of Schucker’s work. (Macbeth, to 
Dec. 10.)—M. B. 


Kollwitz at Cost 

As the first of two tenth anniversary 
shows at this gallery, the retrospective 
exhibition of Kaethe Kollwitz offers 
visitors a full view of this very familiar 
social commentator. The show runs 
from the grim “Weaver” series of three 
etchings and three lithographs, through 
the furious “Peasant War” series, up 
to Kollwitz’ final ruthless statement 
on humanity, her last self-portrait. It 
also includes a group of woodcuts, rare 
in this artist’s oeuvre. A unique fea- 
ture of the show is the sale of all work 
at cost price. Unsold items will go for 
the highest bid below cost price. (Gal- 
erie St. Etienne, to Dec. 25.)—B. K. 

Drawings by Lewitin 

A painter who leads up to an exhibi- 
tion the slow way is Lewitin, whose 
first show was made up solely of fascin- 
ating collages. This year Lewitin pre- 
sents only drawings in an original group 
containing both linear and painter-like 
crayon pictures. Based on mythology 
are such imaginative works as the deli- 
cately lined Mnemosyne, the filled-in 
linear forms of a delightful Balaam and 
His Ass. Excellent characterization and 
fresh technique is found in The An- 
tiquarian, a well-rounded portrait of a 
sculptor. (Egan Gallery, to Dec. 4.) 

—J. K. R. 
Degas’ Bronze; Abraham Levin 

A Degas drawing or painting is al- 
Ways an occasion, but a Degas bronze 
that is a finished complete work of art 
is indeed a rare experience. 

Therefore, it is intensely gratifying 
to find at the Ward Eggleston Gallery 
the extraordinarily beautiful bronze, 
Young Dancer. 
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The figure of the fourteen-year-old 
ballet student, gracefully ensconced in 
her stiff little ballet position, eloquent- 
ly exemplifies the genius of Degas. One 
of his finest bronzesy<it embodies the 
mastery of form, the fluidity of design 
and the almost uncanny ability to 
sustain gesture that are Degas’ and 
Degas’ alone. 

Abraham Levin, who began painting 
in his seventies, exhibits unmannered, 
sincere oils which border on the primi- 
tive but lack the necessary naivete to 
be catalogued as such. Though often 
uncontrolled, Levin’s compositions re- 
veal a pungent emotionalism and con- 
sistently dramatic approach. One of the 
most successful statements is the moody 
and highly expressive figure piece, Un- 
settled Group. (Eggleston, to Dec. 3.) 

—M. S. 


Two Painters and a Sculptor 

The paintings of Helen West Heller 
and Sonia Sadron, exhibited with ab- 
stract sculptures by Joseph Konzal, new 
staff member of the Brooklyn Museum 
Art School, comprise an unusually in- 
teresting show. Miss Heller’s quite hand- 
somely composed abstractions reveal 
valid design and imaginative color. 
Miss Sadron’s works display a refresh- 
ing decorativeness in a light vein. 

On the more serious side are Kon- 
zal’s sculptures which at times tend to 
become ponderous and a little too 
studied. Konzal reveals a fine feeling 
for sculptural form, but his emphasis 
on twisted distortion too often results 
in mannered grotesqueness. (A. L. A., 
to Dec. 10.)—M. S. 


Nalbandian, Ramantic 

There was more pure romance than 
symbolic content in most of the paint- 
ings in Karnig Nalbandian’s fourth ex- 
hibition. Dream-like in mood, the pic- 
tures remained as evocative as ever, 
revealing the same sensitivity to paint 
and skill with rich, luminous color that 
made other exhibitions by this young 
artist so notable. A group of drawings 
by Nalbandian, shown in a separate 
gallery, made startling contrast for here 
masterly draughtsmanship was the tool 
for works that dealt with satire and 
fierce fantasy. (Arthur U. Newton Gal- 
leries.)—J. K. R. 


Dynamic Counterpoint 

Last seen in New York three years 
ago Burgoyne Diller is currently hav- 
ing a large exhibition of oil abstrac- 
tions and constructions. These testify 
to the fact that this competent painter 
is one of the few Americans who com- 
pletely understands the underlying 
philosophy of Mondrian’s work. 

Employing an economy of means, 
Diller achieves almost hypnotic expres- 
sions through calculated intensities of 
tonal values and contrapuntal forms. 
(Pinacotheca, to Dec. 15.)—M. S. 


Flamboyance in Oils 
A rich and joyous love of living are 
the words that describe the flamboyant- 
ly happy oils of Fay Gold, who is cur- 
rently exhibiting 21 brilliantly colored 
landscapes and figure compositions. 


Miss Gold displays an astute com- 
mand of vibrant design and a disarming 
color sense. (RoKo, to Dec. 15.)—M. S. 


“Open” Graphic Show 

The Village Art Center’s Fourth 
“Open” Graphic Exhibition revealed an 
interesting diversity and versatility in 
the works of numerous young unknown 
artists. Especially satisfying were the 
James Fitzsimmons monoprint (first 
prizewinner), and the lithograph by 
Farrell Grehan which captured second 
prize. Other prizewinners were Allen 
Townsend Terrell and Alfred Van Loen. 
The Center’s Seventh “Open” Oil Show 
will be current to December 16.—M. S. 


The Line Beautiful 

Arthur W. Heintzelman’s graphic 
work has received so much réclame 
and such discerning criticism that it 
would be difficult to add a further elu- 
cidating word. Yet in his later etchings 
and drypoints there is a definite diver- 
gence, a greater simplification of detail. 
The small plate of The Crucified sums 
up in majesty all that the earlier, more 
detailed designs communicated in reli- 
gious fervor. 

There are still traces of Forain’s in- 
fluence, such as a sudden rain of heavy 
strokes accentuating a graceful por- 
trait. There is also that ability, which 
Forain may well have bequeathed to 
his pupil, Heintzelman, of making a 
definitive statement to which nothing 
can be added or subtracted without loss. 
In the case of both artists, the first 
state is always the best one, before any 
working over of the first design has 
weakened it. The whole exhibition is 
one of great distinction. (Binet Gallery, 
Dec. 7-Jan. 1.)—M. B. 


Portraits at Portraits 

Luigi Corbellini, in his portrait ex- 
hibition, includes work carried out dur- 
ing the past year in Paris, as well as 
more recent canvases executed since his 
return to America this fall. One feels 
the artist’s ability to seize on the salient 
characteristics of his sitters. Even more 
one feels his gift of making portraits 
pictures, through skillful interplay of 
light and color patterns and through 
the embodiment of figures in a har- 


monious framework of design. (Por- 
traits, Inc., to Dec. 22.)—M. B. 
Flair for Color 
The immediate pleasure received 


from looking at paintings by an artist 
with a flair for design and a love of 
bold color is the reward of the first 
solo exhibition by Pachita Crespi. An 
enormous Still-Life in brilliant color, 
an unusual figure composition with 
flowers, and a. still-life that curiously 
combines big, warm areas of color with 
pale light passages, are notable. (Ferar- 
gil, to Dec. 10.)—J. K. R. 


Abadi’s Personal Patterns 

Fritzie Abadi communicates with us 
in terms of hard, brilliant colors and 
rhythmic curves. The decorative semi- 
abstract canvases in her second solo 
show are packed with personal symbols: 
schooners, spider-webs, and Leger-like 
nudes whose sinuous, truncated bodies 
sprout, like pussy-willow buds, from 
curling vines. 

Syrian by birth, Miss Abadi has an 
instinct for pattern. (Van Diemen-Lil- 
ienfeld, to Dec. 15.)—B. K. 

[Please turn to page 20] 
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Hofmann’s Color Form 


“To ME PAINTING MEANS forming with 
color. The color development produces 


SELECTED INTIMATE PAINTINGS ‘the form’ of the composition. There 
is a precise psychological meaning in 
BABCOCK GALLERIES e 38 East 57th St., N. me GS. the color, ‘an absolute’ in the develop- 
CARMINE DALESIO, DIRECTOR ment toward such a meaning by which 
December 5-31 painting becomes poetry.” 

Ryder Hawthorne Barnet Marantz So Hans Hofmann defines the pic- 
Homer Duveneck Brecher McCoy tures in his current show, pictures 
Eakins Dewing Costigan E. Newman painted with characteristic zest and 
Blakelock R. L. Newman Daniel Orr vigor as he approaches his seventieth 
Whistler Twachtman Friedman Ratkai birthday. Joy is perhaps the best exam- 
Inness Wyant Jackson Rosenfeld ple of what Hofmann means by “an 
Hassam Eilshemius Knight Weston absolute” inherent in color. It is a lyri- 
Lawson Blum Liberte Wolf Wilson cal expression, in abstract terms, of 
Noble . high-keyed mood taking form within 
the singing yellows of the background. 
Here is a personal kind of abstract 
painting which may not always appeal, 
but which never fails to communicate 
the artist’s own enthusiasm. (Kootz 

(To Dec. 5.)—JuDITH KAYE REED. 



















Sculpture by Maurice Glickman 










PAINTINGS BY 


ALFRED H. MAU RER Spoils of the Veterans Annual 


December 5 - 30 Cesare Stea’s sculpture—a_ simply 
modeled, striking bust of a woman— 


BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY took top honors in the recently held 
32 EAST 57TH STREET - NEW YORK 22 American Veterans Society of Artists 









Eleventh Annual, held in the Time-Life 
Building last month. Nineteen other 









P A U L a ee ll, paintings, prints, drawings and sculp- 
ture by both member and non-member 
veteran artists were named. 
First oil prize was awarded to Remo 
z Bramanti for Her Royal Highness; sec- 
: ond oil prize to John Costigan for 
to Lundy Siegriest for Destruction. 
A ee In watercolor, first prize was award- 
M i DTOW N GALLE RI ES 605 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK ed to Bruce Hunter for Rocky Coast; 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) second watercolor prize to Ogden Pleiss- 
ner for Farm in Normandy; third wa- 
; tercolor prize to Henry Gasser. 
W AL t e R i U eM Pr} G Taylor Arms for Aspiration; second 
print prize to Philip Held. 
D U R i A or — Ke Re R fe O T ms rm re S First sculpture prizewinner was Theo- 
dore Martens for Mammalia Primate 
and second sculpture prize to Bryant 
Baker for Afternoon of a Faun.—J.K.R. 


winners in the large showing of 116 
Rockland County Farm; third oil prize 
For prints, first prize went to John 
11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Philadelphia Art News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


AN UNUSUAL NATIONALLY INVITED EX- 
HIBITION, “Related Prints and Draw- 
ings,” at the Philadelphia Print Club, 
is attempting to analyze an artist’s 
style as well as his graphic technique, 
and to point up the inescapable art 
handwriting that is better than a signa- 
ture on the work of a man with a gen- 
uine message. 

Artists from various parts of the 
country, selected to represent geo- 
graphical sections as well as different 
art trends, were asked to send a draw- 
ing and a print, preferably related, so 
that students and art lovers might 
study individual gestation of ideas, the 
evolution of patterns, and the choice of 
techniques. Some of the entries, of 
course, ran wild, with the drawing in 
no way contributing to the print, but 
enough of the two-somes caught the 
reason for the exhibition to render the 
result worthwhile. 

Perhaps.the most provocative of the 
pairs came from Reynold Weidenaer, 
who failed to state which came first, 
his print, the carefully modeled sleep- 
ing form of a nude girl, or the charcoal 
landscape of similar forms, Sleeping 
Woman Hill. 

Many of the drawings, when studied 
in relation to the final prints, show how 
composition changes to suit another me- 
dium and how it is simplified or en- 
riched. Only a few of the preliminary 
drawings retained their composition un- 
changed in the completed work. 

Adolf Dehn’s ink wash drawing for 
Christ in Haiti, on the other hand, is 
simpler and more effective in its use 
of contrasts than the resulting print. 

The exhibition plays no style favorites 
and offers work by leading conserva- 
tives, radicals, and those between. 

The first one-man show by the young 
painter Seymour Remenick, on view at 
the Dubin Galleries, reveals a softly 
plastic talent with accent on color. Pat- 
terns are indistinct, and contours tend 
to fuse rather than to stand out against 
backgrounds. A delight in pigeons pro- 
duces a number of intriguing canvases 
ranging from an heroic sized panel to 
a small, amusing touch of boy-meets- 
girl. Softly feathered creatures are well 
tuned to the Remenick brush. 

In The Artists Gallery at The Penn- 
Sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
June Groff, painter-designer, is being 
accorded a solo exhibition. Miss Groff 
whose delight in the naive, strong color- 
patterns of childhood and in Pennsyl- 
vania up-country farm motifs has moth- 
ered a succession of paintings and silk- 
screen patterns, proves in this show the 
kinship of three art media: oil, fabric 
and needlepoint. 

While June Groff splashes in pigment, 
Andrew Wyeth, exhibiting at the Mc- 
Clees Galleries, develops strong dra- 
matic appeal from simplified realism. 
Relying on understatement and econ- 
omy of means, he implies the hard, cold 
realities of farm life and farm land, 
from bleak ground to hard-bitten folk. 
Compositional placement in space stage- 
sets the story, which, though clearly 
told, seldom is allowed to dominate, 
since Wyeth is unusually successful in 
holding the balance between what is 
illustrative and what is plastic. 
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57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 17] 
Women Go Modern 


The exhibition of paintings by mem- 
bers of the National Association of 
Women Artists affords an immediate 
impression of painters scrambling over 
into the field of modern art without 
any clear convictions of its actual sig- 
nificance. In much of the work realism 
is escaped by rather meaningless dis- 
tortions and cluttered planes, carried 
out in shrill color. 

Happily, there are pleasing excep- 
tions to this stricture, by artists who 
bring a coherence of design and idea 
into their use of modern ideology or 
who translate objective facts into new 
personal expression. Hannah Moscom’s 
sharply-patterned Harbor Motif; Char- 
lotte Lermont’s rhythmic By the Sea; 
the poignancy of Gigi Ford Pucci’s The 
Kite, the skillful breaking of light and 
color planes to sustain the armature of 


design in Cove, Maligne Lake, by Alice 
Stanley Acheson are some of the items 
that go on the credit side of the ledger. 
Also to be commended are canvases 
by: Greta Matson, Beulah Stevenson, 
Lily Shuff, Gertrude Shibley, Virginia 
Ward, Faye Kaplan, Fannie Woolfson, 
Ada R. Cecere, M. M. Carver, Anja, and 
Vera Andrus. (Argent, to Dec. 3.) 
—M. B. 


Riesenfeld’s Divergence 

There is a wide divergence of proce- 
dure in Victor Riesenfeld’s oils and 
gouaches, suggesting that he has been 
seeking to find the artistic language 
most suited to his endowment. Some 
of the canvases are swept up in a con- 
fusion of heavy impasto; others display 
clear-cut designs where not a brush- 
stroke betrays itself. 

Mojave Desert, one of the heavily 
pigmented paintings, is an impressive 
epitome of the desert’s isolation. Cé- 
zanne’s influence is evidenced in the 


Still-Life with Bottle, but the abstract 
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and realistic forms in Donner Lake are 
a personal conception. (Wildenstein, to 
Dec. 3.)—M. B. 


Brenson’s Oils 

Theodore Brenson, Latvia-born artist 
who has exhibited widely in both Europe 
and the United States, is currently 
showing large oils which reveal a flare 
for dramatic design but little color in- 
ventiveness. Broadly and dryly brushed 
in a mixture of oil and sand, these 
paintings achieve decorative textural 
qualities- but are rather limited state- 
ments in both concept and execution. 
(Newcomb-Macklin, Dec. 5-17.)—M. S. 


New Gallery: New Names 

Making its debut into the gallery 
field, the Creative Gallery is currently 
presenting an exhibition entitled “New 
Names” which proves to be an auspi- 
cious and stimulating occasion. Fresh 
approaches and diverse techniques are 
evidenced in the works of the young 
and relatively unknown painters. who 
are shown. Especially well realized are 
the keen, linear compositions of Robert 
Angeloch, and the works of John Bean 
and Chris Bortnowski. (Creative, to 
Dec. 10.)—M. S. 


Another View of Grant 

The recent forceful watercolors of 
Gordon Grant, long established painter 
of seascapes that eloquently capture 
the myriad faces of the ocean, display 
his usual virtuosity and distinguished 
craftsmanship. Grant projects all of the 
tried romantic themes, from solitary 
fisherman to the turbulent anxieties of 
the elements. Especially well realized 
is the atmospheric The Bridge. (Grand 
Central, Vanderbilt, to Dec. 3.)—M. S. 


Forceful Finger painting 

Fingerpainting has always been a 
fascinating medium, but rarely has it 
achieved the stature revealed in the 
works of Leo Churgin. This artist vivid- 
ly refutes the supposition that finger- 
painting was primarily designed for 
children or for occupational therapy. 
His rigidly controlled compositions are 
both forceful and impressive. (RoKo, to 
Dec. 4.)—M. S. 


Honoring Kenneth H. Miller 

At the Art Students League, where 
Kenneth Hayes Miller has taught for 
thirty-eight years, a small and informal 
reprospective exhibition of his work has 
been seen. The show traced the career 
of one of America’s most influential 
painter-teachers, one whose work has 
remained faithful to an early ideal— 
the composing of solidly-designed paint- 
ings on such genre woman’s-world 
themes as shoppers, dining out and the 
opera. (Art Students League.)—J. K. R. 


In Holiday Mood 
Decorative and coy are paintings by 
Californian Jane Gilbert who explores 
a single vein of gayly decorated whimsy 
with untiring enthusiasm. Runaway 
Bride, The Princess and In The Garden 
are among the most appealing paintings 
in a holiday-minded show that includes 
decorated boxes as well as pictures. 

(F. A. R. Gallery.)—J. K. R. 


Julius Delbos Watercolors 
The new watercolors by Julius Del- 
bos are painted in the fresh manner 
that a change from familiar subject 
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REMENICK 


At the DUBIN GALLERIES 


NOVEMBER 16 TO DECEMBER 9 
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Two Scandinavian Abstractionists 


WILLIAM JURGEN 


FREDERICKSEN JACOBSEN 


DECEMBER 1-14 


EMMERIK GALLERY 


462 Lexington (at 56 Street) N. Y. C. 
December 1, 1949 


matter and locale often stimulates. 
Nearly all pictures of Colombia and 
Haiti, the paintings often achieve a 
dramatic impact neither sought for nor 
felt in Delbos’ previous work. But they 
all reveal the knowing craftsmanship 
and mastery of medium long associated 
with his work. (Ferargil, to Dec. 15.) 
—J. K. R. 


Sympathy and Symbolism 

Sympathy for the tender relation- 
ships and aspirations of man, set down 
in line and soft impasto, are felt in 
Sabina Teichman’s new paintings. Glow- 
ing color is best handled in such works 
as Fisher Folk and Adolescence. The 
symbolic pair, The Banner and The 
Shield, are more original conceptions. 
Sensitively handled, they are outstand- 
ing in an exhibition that is sometimes 
uneven but always characterized by 
high aims. (Salpeter, to Dec. 10.) 

—J. K. R. 


Designs on Fabric and on Canvas 
Rosa Boris, a designer of fabrics, has 
taken up painting during the past few 
years. Recently she showed a group of 
decorative semi-abstractions, chiefly 
still-lifes. Her bold designs are articu- 
lated by black lines and marked by 
intrepid colors. Two Pears, smallish 
and smart, was done up in shades of 
green, ripe chartreuse and fuschia. 
Timid but tasteful textile designs, 
also included, suggested that full-blown 
painting is a form of liberation for this 
artist. (Marquié.)—B. K. 


Watercolors Unlimited 

Small, crisp paintings in fluent water- 
color of such perennial favorites as 
winter skaters, autumn trees and fig- 
ures in landscape homeward bound 
comprised most of Lewis J. Miller’s re- 
cent exhibition. Also included in his 
large showing, which would have bene- 
fited by more careful editing, were a 
group of imaginative, lithograph-like 
drawings that revealed skill and 
thoughtfulness. Still Life, The Sled and 
Lakota were outstanding. (Regional 
Arts.)—J. K. R. . 


Not So Purism 


Mondrian is responsible for this one. 
It is Michael Loew’s first solo show 
and its point of departure is the purist’s 
late style. Loew, once a pupil of Othon 
Frieze, gives purism an understandable, 
if not understanding twist. He adds 
much more color, color that is not only 
impure but also impastoed. In some 
canvases he relaxes the discipline fur- 
ther with suggestions of diagonals, tri- 
angles or circles. 

Loew’s watercolors—lively impres- 
sions of harbors and coves, rocks and 
rooftops—are more gratifying. They 
consist of rectangular patches of color 
—again Mondrian—and sharp spars 
which frenetically jut and jab in every 
direction. (Artists’, to Dec. 8.)—B. K. 


Two Scandinavian Poles 


Two young Scandinavians of totally 
different dispositions comprise this joint 
showing. Largely self-trained, Jurgen 
Jacobsen, a visionary who invites com- 
parison with Blake is the soul of this 
combination. His abstract and non-ob- 
jective watercolors are based on cosmic 
themes: Creation, Fiat Lux, Hiroshima 
and Milky Way, Detail. They are evoca- 


[Please turn to page 27] 
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DEL GarBo: Madonna and Child 
with St. John. Gimpel Sale 


Primitives to Picasso 


Now THAT THE TUMULT and the shout- 
ing of the first opening days have died 
(see page 29), Parke-Bernet Galleries 
are carrying on in their new headquar- 
ters with a distinguished group of sales. 

On Thursday, December 8 a group of 
old master paintings will be sold. In- 
cluded are two Van Goyens: Landscape 
and River Landscape both signed with 
initials. There is also a Goya portrait 
of Lucien Bonaparte, French ambassa- 
dor to Madrid until 1802. It is thought 
that this was a present from Bonaparte 
to Godoy, the Spanish Prime Minister, 
a view substantiated by the fact that 
the painting comes from the Godoy 
family of Madrid. 

Among other portraits are Lorenzo 
Lotto’s Portrait of a Venetian Noble- 
man, Romney’s Portrait of a Young 
Man, Vigée-LeBrun’s Madame Elisabeth 
of France. The last is a waist-length 
portrait of the ill-fated sister of Louis 
XVI, originally presented to the Mar- 
quise de Soucy in 1790. 

There is also a large group of primi- 
tive and early Renaissance paintings. 
Among them, three of the four Balducci 
panels representing allegories of the 
seasons (Spring, Autumn and Summer) 
are included here. 

Another interesting picture, Del Gar- 
bo’s Madonna and Child with St. John 
and an Angel, has the distinction of 
having been recorded with the wrong 
title in Berenson’s “Italian Pictures of 
the Renaissance.” 

Other religious paintings up for sale 
include Del Fiore’s Virgin and Child, 
Madonna and Child by Maestro del 
Bambino Vispo, 8S. John in a Landscape 
by Conegliano and De Bles’ The Way 
to Calvary and Christ at Galilee. 

The sale also includes Gothic and 
Renaissance sculptures and French 
nineteenth-century paintings. Courbet, 
Cazin, Isabey, Shayer, Sr., Corot, and 
others are represented. The Corot 
Etang de Ville d’Avray was executed in 
1847 as a birthday gift for the artist’s 
mother. 

This sale will be followed on Dec. 15 
by a sale of modern paintings. Of spe- 
cial interest is a Picasso ceramic plate 
given by him to be sold for the benefit 
of the Spanish Refugee Appeal, and the 
only original ceramic he has ever sold. 
Paintings by Vlaminck, Milton Avery, 
John Marin and other important mod- 
ern artists will also be auctioned at 
this time. 
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December 1. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Es- 
tate of late Nai Chang and property of Ori- 
ental Fine Arts, Inc., acquired from late Nai 
Chi Chang. Chinese bronzes, Early Dynastic and 
later, pottery -and porcelain, Chinese furniture 
and decorations. Exhibition from Nov. 26. 

December 2. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prop- 
erty of Mrs. Howard Eric and Mrs. Hartford 
Douglas. K’ang Hsi porcelains, Old English 
silver and glass, English furniture and decora- 
tions. Exhibition from Nov. 26 

December 3. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Col- 
lected by Comte de Combemale. French furni- 
ture and clocks, porcelains, decorative objects. 
Exhibition from Nov. 26. 

December 5. 2 P.M. & 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Property of Mrs. Homan, A. C. Gissing, 
Patrice Hennessy & other owners. Rare books, 
autograph letters, illuminated & other manu- 
scripts. Original drawings by Alken, Rowland- 
son and others. Exhibition from Dec. 1. 

December 6. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Pri- 
vate collection of Jewish ritual silver & other 
Hebraica. Torah crowns, finials, pointers & 
breastplates. Silver Hanukah lamps, spice boxes, 
Seder plates, 17th Century Polish Torah cur- 
tain & other textiles. Exhibition from Dec. 1. 

December 8. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Es- 
tate of René Gimpel & Carl Deichmann & prop- 
erty of other owners. Old Masters & other 
paintings. Exhibition from Dec, 3. 

December 8, 9 and 10. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Property of estates of Henry Bank & 
Reginald Wright & property of W. A. Stillwag- 
gon & Mrs. 8S. C. Driscoll. English 18th Century 
& other furniture & decorations. Includes Shera- 
ton breakfront bookcase and sideboard, Chelsea, 
Worcester & other porcelain, Lowestoft porce- 
lain dinner services, Georgian & other silver, 
Tiffany favrile glass, Chinese porcelains, a small 
group of paintings of various schools. Brussels 
tapestries, textiles & window hangings. Oriental 
& other rugs. 

December 12. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Property of Mrs. F. H. Kistler, Bennett Book 
Studios, Inc., & a New York collector. Sets of 
standard authors, first editions. Exhibition from 
Dec. 8. . 

December 13 and 14. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
ies: Property of Roman Orbeliani-Rustafjaell & 
others & property of Miss F. E. Wickham, es- 
tate of Reginald Wright & others. Egyptian 
antiquities including scarabs & amulets, tur- 
quoise blue faience figurines & Sait bronze stat- 
uettes, Greek & Alexandrian marble sculptures, 
Roman & syrian glass. Gothic and Renaissance 
wood sculptures, silver furniture, Italian ma- 
jolica, Dinanderie, Brussels & other tapestries, 
Renaissance paintings. Exhibition from Dec. 9. 

December 15. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Property of estate of Albert E. MeVitty & 
property of Keith Warner & others. Modern 
paintings, colored lithographs, African sculp- 
tures. Includes works by Vlaminck, Avery, 
Marin, Chagall, Picasso, Utrillo, Redon, Klee, 
Kokoschka, Raffaelli, Morisot, Degas, Boudin & 
others. Exhibition from Dec, 10. 

December 15, 16 and 17. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Property of Isabella Barclay, Inc., & 
others. French 18th Century furniture & Dres- 
den & other porcelains, textiles, tapestries & 
rugs. Exhibition from Dec. 10. 


Grand Central’s Big Drawing 


A choice of any one of 106 works of 
art by American painters and sculptors 
lay open to the first name called in 
the Twenty-Seventh Annual Founders’ 
Show Drawing of the Grand Central 
Art Galleries, Inc. That choice belonged 
to Mrs. Carl A. Hathaway of Green- 
wich, Conn., who singled out a portrait 
by Commander Albert K. Murray. 

At the drawing ceremony which took 
place on the night of November 10, 
names of the galleries’ 100 lay mem- 
bers were withdrawn, one by one, from 
a jar. First called were first served, 
but everyone came away with either a 
bronze or painting worth as much or 
more than the $350 annual dues. 

Second to select was Mrs. Vincent 
Mulford of Montclair, N. J. She too 
got her first preference: a portrait by 
Bradshaw Crandell. Hovsep Pushman’s 
Queen of Lotos was a first choice for 
the third name drawn, Mr. William A. 
Blees of Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Wayman Adams, Priscilla Roberts, 
Channing Hare, Jacques Maroger, John 
Singer Sargent were among the artists 
whose works were offered. 


December 1, 1949 
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ih, Ge Picsisbee 15 of 8 pron 
MODERN PAINTINGS 


A SMALL GROUP 
OF DRAWINGS 


Property of the Estate of the Late 


ALBERT E. MeVITTY, Princeton, v.1 


And of KEITH WARNER, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Vlaminck, Milton Avery, John Marin, Chagall, Picasso, Utrillo 
Redon, Paul Klee, Kokoschka, Mary Cassatt, Ryder, Childe 
Hassam and other artists. 


A PICASSO FAIENCE CERAMIC DISH 
To Be Sold for the Benefit of the Spanish Refugee Appeal 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 50c 


On Exhibition from December 10 





On the Material Side 


By Ralph Mayer 


Varnishes—Notes Suggested by Inquiries 


THERE ARE, AND ALWAYS HAVE BEEN, 
confusions between the use of materials 
formulated to artists’ requirements and 
those made for industrial, protective 
and decorative purposes. 

When an artist paints a picture with 
oil colors, he doesn’t turn out a me- 
chanically precise layer of paint such 
as those applied to automobiles. If mea- 
sured by one of the film-thickness in- 
struments, the average oil painting 
would show enormous variations at dif- 
ferent points. Furthermore, there are 
usually great variations in the textural 
finish of a picture, as well as variations 
in the degree of absorption of different 
paint strokes and differences due to the 
various pigments used. Variation in 
gloss may range from zero to 100%. 

Unlike the user of industrial coatings, 
the artist cannot depend upon “built-in” 
features of his paints to obtain a uni- 
form surface in order to eliminate 
blotchiness, because such additions al- 
ways detract seriously from ultimate 
permanence. Since time immemorial the 
artist has solved this problem of uni- 
formity of gloss, texture and the full 
depth of intensity of his colors by coat- 
ing the surface with a thin film of 
varnish. 

When the painted walls of a room be- 
come dingy, worn, or encrusted with 
filth beyond cleaning, these blank sur- 
faces are renovated simply by repaint- 
ing. In the case of a Rembrandt how- 
ever, the problem is more complex. To 
make a very bald, technical statement, 
without even considering the all- 


important apd meaningful artistic ele- 
ments, an artists’ painting, with “its 
complex areas of personal draftsman- 
ship, requires a set of rules which must 
be completely different from those 
which guide the use of industrial ma- 
terials and methods. The artist’s pic- 
ture varnish not only perfects the 
visual effect of his work, but protects 
it—an unvarnished oil painting stands a 
pretty poor chance of survival. After 
Tempus edax rerum has got in its licks, 
and the surface of a well-varnished 
painting has become dull, darkened, 
scratched and full of accumulated 
grime, it can be brought to its pristine 
condition by simply removing the old 
varnish and applying a fresh coat. If 
the painting was never varnished, its 
rehabilitation is problematical. 

The two most approved picture var- 
nishes currently in use are damar and 
methyl methacrylate (acrylic) var- 
nishes, which are simple solutions of 
single ingredients in turpentine or petro- 
leum solvents. Acceptable but now con- 
sidered distinctly inferior to these, is 
mastic varnish. The various require- 
ments of a good picture varnish are 
well-known to students of the technique 
of oil painting. They know that metha- 
crylate and damar varnishes approach 
the ideal most closely. Careful painters 
avoid: 1) secret recipes of unknown in- 
gredients; 2) extremely high or “wet” 
gloss coatings; 3) mixtures which con- 
tain high-power solvents and mixtures 
which contain any of the drying oils 
or hard resins whose removal entails 
harsh cleaning methods. Resinous var- 
nishes are fine protectors against grime, 
wear and tear, soot; smoke, etc., but 
they have only slightly more moisture 
impermeability than the oil films them 


selves, Waxes have. the greatest mois- 
ture or watervapor resistance, but they 
are low in abrasion resistance. One of 
the beeswax preparations on top of a 
varnish coating is a good protection. 


Other Varnishes 


Besides using solutions of resins as 
picture varnishes, the artist sometimes 
employs them during the painting of his 
picture. Such varnishes are (or should 
be) restricted to the little group of 
materials which has survived the most 
drastic tests of time and chemistry. 
Here too, the artist is guided by art- 
ists’ criteria. He must avoid—as have 
all painters since the remote days of 
early European painting—the tempta- 
tion to use products, recipes and pro- 
cedures formulated for trade or indus- 
trial decoration. 

The varnishes used internally in oil 
painting, as distinguished from picture 
varnish, which is applied to the surface 
of a painting, are employed as retouch 
varnishes, as isolating varnishes, and 
as ingredients in glaze mediums. There 
seem to be few problems in connection 
with retouch varnishes, which are in- 
tended solely for the purpose of bring- 
ing out a temporary “wet” gloss in the 
resumption of painting on _ pictures 
which have become dull or spotty; or 
for the use of varnishes as isolating 
mediums to prevent intermingling of 
underpainting with subsequent layers. 

But the fluid mediums which a painter 
will add to his oil paints in order to 
modify their working properties have 
always been matters of great concern, 
and the painter who finds their use 
necessary must be prudent in his se- 
lection of materials and careful in his 
application of them. The objective in 


These colors are @ combination of the 
finest pigments that can be hod and 
the most desirable gums and other 
raw materials. Exhaustive tests have 
proven these colors will not harden or 
solidify in the tubes. They will stay 
moist and pliable indefinitely. 


The fineness of the texture of these 
colors makes them readily adaptable 
for use in an air brush. There is no 
possibility of any chemical reaction 
taking place in the colors when they 


are intermixed. 


By adding some of the color to an 
opaque white, on infinite voriety of 
beautiful pastel shades are made 
avoilable to the artist. 
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formulating a painting or glaze medium 
is not merely to fulfill the immediate 
functions of control and manipulation 
of visual effects, but to produce a paint 
layer which will be at least equal to a 
standard straight oil-and-pigment film 
in color and structural stability and 
durability. 

For instance, the inclusion of soft 
resins and weak balsams is common 
among the most acceptable mediums. 
But when these ingredients are used, 
the recipe always includes a material 
which will fortify its resistance to ex- 
ternal forces—such as the tough-drying 
stand oil or sun refined oils. These not 
only balance their manipulative proper- 
ties, but contribute strength and sta- 
bility so that the resistance of the paint 
layer to damage is not lessened. 


The shortcomings of the outmoded 
resins (such as sandarac, elemi, amber 
rosin and the various copals) were well 
known. They were compensated for by 
the addition of various modifying in- 
gredients such as camphor or castor 
oil, or by various thermal and chemical 
treatments which permitted them to be 
used, But the use of these expedients 
works only a manipulative improve- 
ment. In permanence, both color and 
structural, they are inferior to simple 
solutions of better materials. These 
older varnishes were definitely discard- 
ed in favor of others because of the re- 
sults of artists’ work and of the work 
of chemists and scientific investigators 
of the recent past. Periodically, how- 
ever, they are revived by artists, some- 
times with a modern twist which makes 
them seem plausible but which tends to 
lead us back to a repetition of nine- 
teenth-century experiences. 


Premature Varnishing 


Many important rules are taught to 
artists and students. Some are observed, 
some ignored, some forgétten. But for 
some reason there is one general rule 
which always seems to gain the widest 
sort of circulation and to make a last- 
ing impression on painters: the ad- 
monition never to varnish a picture 
until it is at least a year old. The rule 
itself is based on a perfectly sound 
idea, and when practicable, is not a 
bad one to follow. 


My criticism is directed against it not 
on principle, but because I think it is 
in many cases unnecessary. When the 
modern picture varnish is applied to a 
linseed oil painting (a thinly brushed- 
out coating rather than the older type 
of “flowed-on” thick, glassy finish), it 
can be applied safely after a much 
shorter wait. To a thinly painted pic- 
ture apply as soon as it is thoroughly 
dry to the touch; to a painting of me- 
dium or average thickness, in a month 
or two; to a more thickly painted pic- 
ture, after six months. Under special 
conditions or in emergencies, my opin- 
ion is that it is better to apply a thin 
coat of varnish prematurely than to 
risk the more serious consequences of 
allowing an un-varnished painting to 
get into circulation. The chief objec- 
tion to premature varnishing has been 
the tearing or fissuring effect on a soft, 
weak oil-paint layer by the powerful 
contraction of the drying of the thick 
glassy mastic and copal varnishes for- 
merly in use. 
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HAND GROUND 
OIL COLORS 


Conform with the highest standards 
to assure paintings that will endure. 
Other fine Bocour products: 

* Bellini Artist Colors 

¢ Bocour Casein Colors 

* Bocour Gesso Panels 

At your art supply dealer 

- Write for free booklet — 
A Note on Hand Ground Colors.” 


BOCOUR ARTIST COLOR CO. 
442 West 42nd St, New York 18. N.Y 
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ed sizes. 
© The renowned SHIVA permanent artist 
grade colors, superior in quality and chem- 
ical purity to specifications of National 
Bureau of Standards. 


IMPORTED PRIMED LINEN CANVAS 
6 yards by 45”—$18.00 per roll 
HAND PRIMED AIR DRIED COTTON DUCK 
6 yards by 36”—$7.50 per roll 


Dept. B 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


“Serving The Artist Since 1896” 
47 East 9th Street New York 3,N. Y. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Here is a supplement to our annual 
Christmas Book Guide (Nov. 15 DIGEsT). 
In addition to brief reports on out- 
standing new books, we include for 
your convenience a selected.list of not- 
able volumes received too late for re- 
view but worthy of consideration for 
your gift list. For a report on the best 
books reviewed from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1, 
please consult last issue. 


Picture Books 
VAN GOGH ALBUM 


“The Van Gogh Album: 1949.” New 
York: Heritage Press. 44 plates. $13.50. 
Forty-four paintings, drawings and the 
sole etching Van Gogh made are re- 
produced in color and black and white, 
each picture being mounted on indi- 
vidual sheets of colored paper. Heritage 
Press is to be congratulated for includ- 
ing a good proportion of unfamiliar 
work and for the large number of draw- 
ings (15) that cover both the early 
somber studies and such later ecstatic 
ones as the 1890 Cypresses Under Moon. 
In addition to the mounted reproduc- 
tions, a large reproduction of the 1888 
Vegetable Gardens, specially treated 
and varnished;-fs. enclosed and ready 
for framing. 


SCULPTURE GALLERY 


“Masterpieces of Sculpture from the 
National Gallery of Art” by Charles 
Seymour. 1949. National Gallery of Art. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 184 pp. 
Illustrated. $9.75. Fifty-six works of 
sculpture, dating from the twelfth to 
the nineteenth centuries and now in the 
collection of the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, are handsomely re- 
produced, in full and detail plates, 
along with a good introduction by the 
Gallery’s curator of sculpture, Charles 
Seymour. 


EUROPEAN DRAWINGS 


“Flemish Drawings” by Andre Leclerc. 
1949. New York: Hyperion Press. 100 
pp. Illustrated. $2.50. 


“Spanish Drawings” by Jose Gomez 
Sicre. 1949. New York: Hyperion Press. 
100 pp. Illustrated. $2.50. The two-tone 
facsimile reproductive method used for 
these inexpensive drawing volumes is, 
as usual, not too satisfactory. The fine 
quality and intimate feel of an original 
drawing is far from accurately cap- 
tured. But in view of high publishing 
costs the books do perform a service in 
their presentation of 80 reproductions 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century Flem- 
ish drawings and fifteenth to nineteenth 
century Spanish drawings, respectively, 
together with introductory and bio- 
graphical texts in each—all for a very 
moderate price. 


ON CHRISTMAS THEMES 


“The Christmas Story at the Art Insti- 
tute” by Helen Parker. 1949. Chicago: 
The Art Institute of Chicago. Unpaged. 
Illustrated. $1.50. Here is an attrac- 
tively bound, per booklet that illus- 
trates well how an imaginative museum 
can stimulate interest in its collection. 
Reproductions of paintings, sculpture, 
prints and tapestries on such Christmas 
themes as the Annunciation, Nativity, 
Adoration and others, are presented to- 


gether with informative introductions 
to each group and comments on the in- 
dividual works. Here is a good way to 
combine holiday greetings with an in- 
expensive gift. Copies can be ordered 
from the Institute for $1.50, plus ten 
cents mailing charge. 


HOGARTH DRAWINGS 

“The Drawings of William Hogarth” 
edited by Paul Oppé. 1949. Phaidon: 
New York: Oxford University Press. 65 
pp. of illustrated text. 19 plates. $7.50. 
Hogarth, who first worked as a silver- 
chaser and engraver, mastered his un- 
derstanding of line early and rarely felt 
the need of sketching from life. He has 
left a singularly small collection of 
drawings. Nevertheless, this volume pre- 
sents 180 Hogarth drawings, most of 
them unfamiliar to the general public. 
They form a small, but highly varied 
group and are accompanied by a schol- 
arly critique of Hogarth’s uneven meth- 
ods and accomplishments. 


For Print Enthusiasts 
PRIZE PRINTS 
“American Prize Prints of the Twen- 
tieth Century” by Albert Reese. 1949. 
New York: American Artists Group. 
257 pp. 232 reproductions. $7.50. Here 
is an album of 232 reproductions of 
prizewinning prints by as many artists. 
The book presents each picture with 
accompanying notes and, whenever pos- 
sible, comments on the print’s develop- 
ment by the artist. A good introduction 
on the popularity and collecting of 
prints in the United States; description 
of the major graphic processes; and 
brief -biographies of all artists repre- 
sented add to the reference value of 
this text. Since selection was made 
from 50 years’ worth of winning works, 
the pictures are weighted toward the 
conservative and reportorial side, with 
little indication of recent experimental 
activity. But in view of the necessary 
qualification for admittance, one cannot 
quarrel with most of the choices, which 
add up to a useful and enlightening 
home library of American printmaking. 


CURRIER & IVES 
“Currier & Ives Prints: An Illustrated 
Check List” by Frederic A. Conning- 
ham. 1949. New York: Crown Pub- 
lishers. 300 pp. Illustrated. $10. For 
Currier & Ives collectors this illustrated 
check list should be of inestimable 
value. It covers all the 7,000 known 
prints, giving the correct title, descrip- 
tion, size, date of publication and pre- 
sent-day value of each picture. 
On Criticism 

REVISED MODERN TEXT 
“Art Now: An Introduction to the 
Theory of Modern Painting and Sculp- 
ture” by Herbert Read. 1949. New 
York: Pitman Publishing Co. 144 pp. 
196 plates. $7.50. Herbert Read’s 15- 
year-old text on understanding modern 
art movements is still fresh and stimu- 
lating. This new, enlarged edition in- 
cludes many more reproductions by 
both well-known and younger European 
and American artists. 


Latest Books Received 
“Anatomy and Construction of the Hu- 
man Figure” by Charles Earl Brad- 
bury. 1949. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. 198 pp. Illustrated. $7.50. 


“Tradition in Sculpture” by Alec Miller. 
The Art Digest 
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1949. New York: The Studio Publica- 
tions. 176 pp. Illustrated. $6.95. 


“The Language of Drawing and Paint- 
ing” by Arthur Pope. 1949. New York: 
Harvard University Press. 162 pp. Illus- 
trated. $5. 


“Jewish Artists of the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries” by Karl Schwartz. 
1949. New York: Philosophical Library. 
$4.75. 


“New Ways of Gravure” by Stanley 
William Hayter. Preface by Herbert 
Read. 1949. New York: Pantheon Books. 
275 pp. Illustrated. $5. 


“Watercolor Portraiture” by Walker, 
Short and O’Hara. 1949. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 143 pp. Illustrated. 
$5.50. 


“Profile Art through the Ages” by R. 
L. Megroz. 1949. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 131 pp. Illustrated. 


“Pencil Drawing Step by Step” by Ar- 
thur L. Guptill. 1949. New York: Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp. 220 pp. with 300 
illustrations. $7.50. 


57th Street in Review 
[Continued from page 21] 


tive and sensitive; but when sensitivity 
gets out of hand, the artist seems some- 
what immature. 

William Fredericksen, the duo’s glib 
sophisticate, studied with Moholy-Nagy. 
Working in a mixed water medium, he 
plays competently with the decorative 
aspects of abstraction. His appeal is 
based half on a rich color sense, half 
on a highly developed sense of design. 
Patchwork paintings such as Small 
Town and Saints and Sinners are full 
of gaiety and good humor. (Emmerik, 
to Dec. 14.)—B. K. 


Bold Britisher Bows 


A series of abstractions by William 
Gear, an Englishman who is making 
his debut here, have the menacing 
quality of huge battling spiders, Gear’s 
is a cold sort of passion. But he is bold 
and inventive and he knows how to cre- 
ate striking effects. 

If not for their ungentle effect, his 
compositions might be likened to ab- 
stract stained glass. Into a jagged black 
linear structure, he sets brightly col- 
ored triangles. The primaries of these 
few facets and the bristling network 
of lines are seen against solid white 
grounds. (Betty Parsons, to Dec. 10.) 

—B. K. 


Homage to French Masters 


Marie Noailles comes from one of 
France’s first families. An artist and a 
poet herself, she is also an art patron 
who has posed for portraits by Picasso, 
Derain and Berard among others. Her 
own canvases are thinly painted in 
washed out colors. They are marked 
by an insistent, heavy black outline. 
Homage is paid everywhere to Matisse 
and Braque. 

At best this artist achieves mystic 
effects through an economy of means. 
Witness the subtly colored, simple 
Chestnuts or the huge Magnolia. But 
on the whole it all looks as though 
there were too much effort involved. 
(Hugo, to Dec. 5.)—B. K. 
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How Artists Picture Art 
[Continued from page 9] 


assemble their treasures with a view 
to presenting them to the public. Thus 
Waller and Bouché, in the contempo- 
rary American spirit, show us the gen- 
teel nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
visitors, enjoying the relatively new 
cultural opportunities offered by the 
Metropolitan and Modern Museums. 

Not too long ago, both collectors and 
collections had a different aspect. In 
the seventeenth century, royal cabinets 
occasioned elaborate paintings. 

With the rise of democracy and Pro- 
testantism, merchant and dilettante re- 
placed king and bishop as the artist’s 
chief clients. To titillate the taste of 
these new customers who bought ready- 
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made more often than custom-made pic- 
tures, the artist’s studio became show- 
room as well as classroom. 

The eighteenth century witnessed the 
development of the academy as a train- 
ing school for artists. Dealers became 
increasingly important as directors of 
taste for artist and dilettante alike. 

By the end of the century, competi- 
tion among artists for favors of pat- 
ronage was focused in the salons of 
England and France. These salons were 
the most inevitable corollaries of eigh- 
teenth-century academic art education, 
for they furnished the artists means of 
displaying work to the public. The sa- 
tirical observations of Daumier on salon 
contributors and visitors are applicable 
equally to the foibles and whims of 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century taste. 
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yo magnificent Hyperion Press books at the 
astonishingly low price of only $2.50 each. Each 
book shows the finest drawings of a particular age 
and country in about 80 beautiful 2-tone facsimiles. 
They will be indispensable to every art collector, con- 
noisseur, art student, and practising artist. 


At all bookstores THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 















N O W — Keep Your Art 
Digest in Good Condition. 


Practical, handsome binders that hold your 
copies securely are now offered by AR 

DIGEST. Your copies are easily and quickly 
inserted by you and locked in place. Yet, if 
you desire, you can remove them readily, 
undamaged in any way. ‘ 

Binders are made in red simulated leather 
and richly stamped in gold. They are de- 
signed to file your copies of ART DIGEST 
in a convenient and easy way, to protect 
them from damage or loss, and to look well 


in your home library. 

These binders are made to hold a full year 
of ART DIGEST (20 issues). Will hold all 
issues of ART DIGEST, from first issue 
to present. 


A Wonderful Christmas Gift 


$3.00 each 


Available Only From Book Dept. 


The ART DIGEST 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































































Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date-—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
all artists) 


Birmingham, Alabama 


10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WATER- 
COLOR SOCIETY OF ALABAMA. Feb. 
1-28. Gallery, Public Library. Media: 
transparent and opaque watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Dec. 31. 
Write Miss Belle Comer, 1114 South 16th 
St., Birmingham, Ala. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


1ST BIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL OF 
CONTEMPORARY COLOR LITHOGRA- 
PHY. Mar, 2-Apr. 6. Media: original color 
lithographs. Purchase awards. Entry blanks 
and work due Jan. 31. Write Print De- 
partment, Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincin- 
nati 6, Ohio. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


40TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION CONNECTI- 
CUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. March 
11-Apr. 2. Avery Memorial. Entry fee. Cir- 
culars and entry blanks available in Jan- 
uary. Write Louis J. Fusari, Secretary, 
P. O. Box 204, Hartford 1, Conn. 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 83RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 29-Feb. 19. 
National Academy Galleries. Media: wa- 
tercolor, pastel. Jury. Prizes. Fee for non- 
members $3 for two entries. Work due 
Thursday, Jan. 19. Write M. Ryerson, 58 
West 57 St., New York, N. Y. 


34TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Kennedy & 
Co. Feb. 3-28. Media: Prints—Intaglio, 
Relief, Planographic. Juries. Prizes. Entry 
fee. Work due Jan. 11. Write to The So- 
ciety of American Etchers, Gravers, Lith- 
ographers and Woodcutters, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 


3RD ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF KNICK- 
ERBOCKER ARTISTS. Dec. 16-31. Lau- 
rel Gallery. Oils and watercolor. Entry 


fee, including membership $5.00. Jury. 
Work due at Gallery, Dec. 16. Write John 
J. ee 115 Cabrini Blvd., New York 


4TH NATIONAL PRINT ANNUAL. Mar. 
22-May 21. All print media excluding 
monotypes. Entries due Jan. 25. Write De- 
partment of Prints and Drawings, Brook- 
ee Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


145TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING AND SCULPTURE, Jan. 22-Feb. 26. 
Media: oil, tempera, and sculpture. Work 
due about Dec. 16. Jury. Prizes. Write 
Pennsylvania Academy, Broad & Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


22ND ANNUAL OF LITHOGRAPHY. Jan. 
9-27. Media: Lithographs made in 1949. 
Entry fee $.75 to non-members. Work due 
Dec. 29. Jury. Prizes. Write The Print 
Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Dallas, Texas 

83RD SOUTHWESTERN EXHIBITION OF 
PRINTS & DRAWINGS. Jan. 22-Feb. 12. 
All print and drawing media. Open to 
legal residents of Ark., Ariz., Colo., La., 
N. M., Okla., and Texas. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Dal- 
las 10, Texas. 


Decatur, Illinois 


6TH ANNUAL CENTRAL ILLINOIS EX- 
HIBITION. Mar. 5-Apr. 1. Open to Illinois 
artists within 150 miles of Decatur. Media: 
oil, watercolor. Prizes. Work due Feb. 20. 
Write Jarold D. Talbot, Decatur Art Cen- 
ter, Decatur, Ill. 


Hagerstown, Maryland 
18TH ANNUAL CUMBERLAND VALLEY 
ARTISTS. Jan. 29-Feb. 26. All media. Open 
to artists resident within 70 miles of Ha- 
gerstown. Jury. Prizes. Write John R. 
Craft, Washington County Museum of Fine 
Arts, Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Newark, N. Jd. 
8TH ANNUAL OPEN EXHIBIT N., J. WA- 
TERCOLOR SOCIETY. Open to N. J. art- 


ists. Media: watercolor & pastel. Fee $3 
for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Work due 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art — 52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC 
15 MILES TO OLD MEXICO 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 

DONAL HORD. FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY, 
DR. RUTH RAY. WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM, 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS — INSTRUCTORS. 
692 MARGARITA AVE., 


AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO 


MONTY 
LEWIS 


DIRECTOR 








CORONADO, CALIF. 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


ed Leading School of Modern 
rt.” 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 


208 E. 20th St., New York 3 





ECCLESIASTICAL 









Dec. 27-8. Write Kathleen Vante, 41 S. 
Fulerton Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


New York, New York 


EMILY LOWE AWARD. January. Ward 


aE Galleries. Open to American 
artists between the ages of 20-30, painting 
in New York, never having won cash 
prizes and never having had more than 
one solo show. Jury. Prizes total $1,500. 
Contact Ward Eggleston Galleries, 161 W. 
57 St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


8TH ANNUAL OF CONTEMPORARY VIR- 


GINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 
5-26. Museum of Arts & Sciences. Open to 
artists born or resident in Virginia or 
North Carolina. Oil and Watercolors. Jury. 
Prizes total $350. Entry cards due Jan. 23. 
Work received Jan. 16-23. Write Mrs. F. 
W. Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2, 
Norfolk 7, Va. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


THE MIDWEST. Feb. 1-March 10. Open to 


residents of Wyo., Okla., N. D., Minn., 
S. D., Nebr., Iowa, Mo., Kans. and Colo. 
All media. Jury. Prizes. Work due by 
January 16. Write to Mrs. Nan _ Carson, 
Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 Dodge St. 
Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Pella, Iowa 


2ND ANNUAL PELLA AND VICINITY EX- 


HIBITION. March 1-15. Open to residents 
of Iowa or Missouri formerly or presently 
living within 100 miles of Pella. All media. 
Entry fee $.50. Prizes. Work due Feb. 15. 
Write John Wesle, Director, Central Col- 
lege Galleries, Pella, Iowa. 


Seattle, Washington 


21ST NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS IN- 


TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 8- 
Apr. 2. Art Museum. Open to all artists. 
All print media. Entry fee $2.00. Purchase 
prizes. Entry cards due Feb. 13. Work due 
Feb. 15. Write Mrs. Wm. F. Doughty, 
718 E. Howell St., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


IOWA MAY SHOW. Media: oils. Open to 


legal residents of Iowa. Prizes. Entries 
due Apr. 10. Write Sioux City Branch of 
the American Association of University 
Women, 613 Pierce St., Sioux City, Iowa. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


31ST ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION, Feb. 5- 


26. George Walter Vincent Smith Museum. 
Sponsored by Springfield Art League. Open 
to League members. Membership dues $4.00. 
Media: oils, watercolors, prints, sculpture 
and crafts. Jury. Prizes. Work due Jan. 
25. Write Ralph E. Burnham, 38 Arch St., 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


15TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 


1-31, 1950. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio, Penna., Va., W. Va., 
Mich., Ind. Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. 
Prizes total $1,100. Entry fee $1. Work 
due Dec. 11. Write Secretary, Butler Art 
Institute, Youngstown 2. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 


New York, New York 


SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION. Awards total $1,800. Open to 
sculptors in the United States. Anything 
pertaining to life and time of Christ and/or 
persons or episodes associated therewith. 
Media: Any permanent material or plas- 
ter. Entries must be in the round and not 
exceed 18” in their largest dimension, Han- 
dling charge $3.00 per entry, three entries 
per competitor. Selections to be exhibited 
at French & Co. Closing date April 30. 
Write National Sculpture Society, 1083 
Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


JULORE DESIGN COMPETITION. Prizes 


total $1,000. Open to students of fine and 
applied art schools. Awards given for fabric 
and wallpaper designs. Write Julore, 13 
East 53 St., New York, N. Y. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. Open_ to 


American citizens. Research fellowships 
earry stipend of $2,500 and residence at 
Academy; other fellowships carry stipend 
of $1,250, transportation, stpdio space, res- 
idence and travel allowance. For one year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1950. Applications due 
Feb. 1. Write Miss Mary T. Williams, 
American Academy in Rome, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


TILE CORP. OF AMERICA COMPETITION. 


Open to architectural students. Four awards 
for design of children’s tuberculosis sana- 
torium, two for a sketch of end wall for 
flower shop. Due May 29 and April 17 re- 
spectively. Write Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design, 115 E. 40 St., New York 16, N. Y. 


LLOYD WARREN SCHOLARSHIP. $5,000 
to be used for architectural study and 
travel for 18 months. Open to U. S. citi- 
zens, unmarried, under 30, having archi- 
tectural degree or equivalent by June 1950. 
Competitive exercises begin Jan. 21. Appli- 
eation due Jan. 10. Write Lloyd Warren 
Scholarship Committee, 115 E. 40 St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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New Parke-Bernet-White, Wide and Handsome 


THIS MUCH IS CERTAIN: the new Parke- 
Bernet is the world’s most lavish auc- 
tion house. Designed by Walker & Poor, 
the trim, modern, white limestone build- 
ing stands four stories high and a block 
long. Over the entrance, Wheeler Wil- 
liams’ aluminum relief, Venus and Man- 
hattan, flouts the city’s building code 
at a cost of $25 per year. 

P-B’s interior is built for a shah’s 
comfort. Layout, color schemes and 
lighting were planned by Eugene Schoen 
& Sons. From the ground up, the effect 
is one of simplicity and spaciousness. 
Big glass doors on Madison Avenue 
lead through a foyer to a block of ele- 
vators. Executive offices, storage room, 
fireproof and burglarproof vaults are 
on the second floor. 


Ten windowless exhibition galleries, 
illuminated in 26 different ways, and a 
sales auditorium comprise the third 
floor. Taupe mohair plush covers the 
walls of seven rose-carpeted galleries. 
The great sales room, with its tiered 
balcony, modern ventilating system and 
complicated lighting effects, seats about 
600. Folding doors, concealed in col- 
umns, close off the back of this room, 
forming a separate, sound-proof gallery. 

All this brand-newness is a far cry 
from the mellow spirit of the house 
once on Fifty-Seventh Street. Still, one 
saw the same old crowd at the opening 
sale on the night of November 16— 
which goes to prove that Parke-Bernet 
can’t pull the mohair over anyone’s 
eyes.—B. K. 


Reproduced below is Spring Rain by Helen Boswell, included last fortnight in her 
large, comprehensive exhibition at the Des Moines Art Center. Believe me, this 
is not nepotism, even though the artist is a sister of the Dicest editor and her 
husband, Richard Foster Howard, is director of the Art Center. I happen to think 
she paints a good picture, wiih accent on strong color harmonies and skillful 
structural design. Unfortunately, Helen is blessed (or cursed) with dual talent; 
we don’t know whe’her she is better as painter or writer (remember her Berlin 


Newsletters? )—P. B., Jr. 
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Fall Term © October 3 


JOSE de CREEFT 


December thru April 


ELIOT O'HARA 


January thru March 
W. PALM BEACH, FLA. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Painting, Drawing, Sculpture, Advertising Arts. 
Day and evening courses. Part-time and full-time. 
Faculty of 36 famous artists. G.I. Approval. Write 
for Catalogue ‘‘D.’’ Augustus Peck, Supervisor of 
The School, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 
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PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL S. 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Illus., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 


Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 
SCHOOL 


LAYTON of art 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Dress Design, Pho- 
tography, Industrial and Interior Design. 
Winter, Spring, Fall terms. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 5129, 758 N. Jefferson St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 





TAN] KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Ws 


wy 
Et 
a and School of Design 


Complete professional instruction in all branches 
fine and applied arts—38 studios—3 new build- 
ings—50 top ranking instructors—latest equipment— 
dormitories—day, night and summer. 12 acre cam- 
pus. Catalog on request. 

Dept. 14—4415 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 
Lithograph stones—rented and printe 





The MEMPHIS ACADEMY of ARTS 


Basic first year course leading to 
completion of 4 year courses in Fine 
Arts, Interior Design and Advertising 
Design. Jewelry, Weaving, Architec- 
tural Drawingand Fashion Illustration. Write 
for catalog. Dept. AD, Memphis, Tenn. 

































HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 





COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL as | 
Pain bese! Mbibdliione. Kg 
Ceramics, Interior Design, 

Fashions, Design Materials 


44 N. 9th St., Columbus 15, Ohio 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Prsfertonet training leading to the 
F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, II- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts, Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
“ University activities. 
For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


Morning, afternoon and evening classes in 
FINE and COMMERCIAL ART 
Veterans — Non-veterans — Co-Educational 
Beginners accepted — Immediate Enrollment 
LIFE SKETCH open to the public 

Catalog on request 
321 WEST 56th ST., N. Y. C. 





PL. 7-0064 





S. EDMUND 


PORTRAIT 


Gor 


For Booklet write or call 
| BOOTH STUDIO — 58 W. 57 St. — Cl 7-6619 | STUDIO — 58 W. 57 St. — Cl 7-6619 


CLEVELAND 
ws a 


tHE institute of design 


SPRING TERM starts FEBRUARY 13 
DEGREE COURSES IN: 


ARCHITECTURE | PRODUCT DESIGN 
PHOTOGRAPHY | VISUAL DESIGN 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF, Director 

CATALOG: 632 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Il. 








CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF 


ART 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ARTS 
College Credit G. I. Approved 


I 
Catalogue 





Art School News 


Talk of Many Things 


FINE ARTS BY MAIL? In the November 
1 issue we tried to show it can be done 
with commercial art, and now we aim 
to convince the skeptics that this meth- 
od is also applicable to every branch 
of fine art. 

Mr. Ralph Pearson, rangy, dynamic 
artist, teacher and writer, has devel- 
oped a series of three correspondence 
courses designed to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the basic elements of draw- 
ing, painting and modeling. Both be- 
ginners and advanced students can take 
any of the courses, which consist of a 
series of ten lessons each to be com- 
pleted in a period of six months. The 
courses are mainly designed to acquaint 
the student with his medium, and to 
break down inhibitions in his approach 
—in Mr. Pearson’s words: “to release 
their creative powers.” 

Although the major aim of the Pear- 
son courses is to help people to develop 
creativity, color slides of students’ work 
show that surprisingly good technical 
results are obtained. 

About half the students are profes- 
sionals (mainly art teachers), and about 
half belong to the growing army of 
amateurs. 

The mechanics of the course are sim- 
ple. The student receives the lesson, 
does the homework, returns it. His 
work is criticized, and returned with 
the criticism and the next lesson. The 
plan can also be applied to group study. 
The operation is similar, but in this 
case the class’s paintings are sent in 
as a group and criticized both individ- 
ually and as a group. One set of lessons 
is sent to the group and all students 
work from it. 

If a student starts with the painting 
course, goes on to the modeling course 
and finishes with the drawing course, 
he will have acquired a well rounded 
basic art education with little expense, 
at his own convenience and at home. 

A new wrinkle has been developed 
by Miss Elma Pratt, Director of the 
International School of Art. The School 
has recently moved to 23 Washington 
Square North, New York, and here, in 
their “Arts of the Nations” Studio they 
are planning a series of National Art 
Weekends. Each weekend the art of a 
different nation will be emphasized. 
Weekends start Friday evening with an 
arts and crafts exhibition, a talk on the 
Nation’s (say X’s) customs, refresh- 
ments (naturally in the manner of X) 
and a costumed model for sketching. 
The Friday night program is repeated 
Saturday morning for those who prefer 
that time, and the morning session ends 
with luncheon. Saturday afternoons, a 
tour of New York pointing out Nation 
X’s contributions to the city, will be 
climaxed by a dinner in a restaurant 
serving X’s food. Saturday evening the 
entertainment will go tirelessly on with 
more talks, refreshments, and a con- 
ference. 

Out-of-towners, who can make ar- 
rangements to stay over for the week- 
end, and who often appear to be in- 
defatigable, will have a special pro- 
gram on Sunday morning. Sunday af- 
ternoon will presumably find a happy 
crew gathered for lectures, dancing or 
a musicale. 

November 18, 19 and 20 was the first 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, N. Y. 


MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 
Individual Instruction 
Beginners & Advanced 


® Portrait 
©@ Painting © Life - 


© Landscape @ Composition 
© Ilustrotion © Seulpture 
Catalog “AD” Day @ Eve. © Sat. 
ALSO HOME STUDY COURSE 
54 W. 74 St., N.Y.C. TR. 7-0906 


THE BS INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Adver- 
tising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees, B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 3, Iiinoix, Box 2 
Complete program 


MEXIC of Fall and Winter 


courses in Arts and Crafts. Remark- 
ably inexpensive living conditions. 
For, catalogue address Stirling 
Dickinson, Associate Director. 


Escuela de pte Artes 
Insurgentes 3 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, Mexico 


PRIVATE PAINTING crours 


Once per week © 31/2 hour session 


ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life * Still Life * Creative Painting 
58 West 57th Street Circle 6-7288 
SCHOOL OF 


BUTERA Fine arts 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
yr nene Accepted 
rite for Catalogue a2. 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE.. BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF ‘oucatien 


ry SoOTT CARBEE 


SCHOOL or x 
























FALL TERM IN SESSION 


Fine Arts, Commercial Arts, Airbrush. Individual 
Instruction. Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director. 
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ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


oY: OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





¥ 905 EAST PINE STREET SEATTLE 22 
The Art Digest 
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YLAND 


Poe 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc, Catalogs on request. 





CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual Arts: 
es Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 


Art, and History of Art. Winter term: 


Jan. 23 to May 26. Address inquiries to: 
Marthe R. Tieman, Registrar, 
Eden Park 


Cincinnati 6, Ohio 


ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 
founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


SCULPTURE 
G.1. APPROVED. WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD 


AND CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





SALPETER GALLERY - 36 W.56,N.Y. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR & DRAWING 


Morning—afternoon—evening 
637 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 


PL. 9-7107 






AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9129, Chicago 4, Ill. 


ART SCHOOL C AREER —— 


Drawing * Painting ~* Itlustration 
Advertising Art * Fashion ~- Cartooning 
Qualify now for a successful career. Graduates 
in constant demand. Certificate. Day, Evening, 
Saturday Junior and Senior Classes. Individual 
instruction. Est. 1926. Spring term Feb. 6th. 
Write or telephone: 
MISS ALBERTA T. ELLISON, Director 
== Suite 2009, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10 














PSR | 


SCHOOL of CREATIVE PAINTING 


Ray and Evening Classes 
TEA 23rdSt.,N.Y.11 © CHelsea3-3700 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER SESSION 
EDGAR BRITTON 


LAWRENCE BARRETT 

ROY GuUSSOW LEW TILLEY 

Classes in drawing, painting, basic design, 
sculpture and graphic arts 

Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Students and Schools—Write for in- 
formation regarding our special cost 
price subscription offer. 


December 1, 1949 





weekend; Sweden the object. The re- 
sults were gratifying and all are look- 
ing forward to December 2, 3 and 4 
when Bali will be honored. After that 
will come Java, then the Netherlands. 
All arrangements are made by the In- 
ternational School of Art with the as- 
sistance of various foreign groups. Less 
resilient students will be happy to hear 
that the various entertainments are 
separately priced so that one can go 
to just one afternoon or evening ses- 
sion, if one wishes. 


A note from Sterling Dickinson in- 
forms us that the Escuela de Bellas 
Artes del Instituto Nacional de Bellas 
Artes, subject last year of a great deal 
of controversy, has been reorganized 
by the Mexican government. It is now 
functioning as an official branch of the 
Mexican Government Educational Sys- 
tem and Mr. Dickinson is its Associate 
Director. Besides competent instruction 
in all phases of fine and applied arts, 
the school offers a special feature— 
weekend field trips to such craft centers 
as Lake Patzcuaro, Uruapan and Guan- 
ajuato. 


Another note comes from the Vet- 
erans Administration. Veterans dis- 
charged before July 25, 1947 must start 
their GI Bill education before. July 25, 
1951. Veterans discharged after July 
25, 1947 must begin their courses within 
four years after discharge. In both 
cases training must be completed by 
July 25, 1956. 


No moss grows on Carnegie Tech art 
students. Not if the Martin B. Leisser 
Prizes have anything to do with it. 
These awards are given annually to 
the members of the freshman, sopho- 
more and junior classes who complete 
the best self-teaching projects during 
the summer and make the best ap- 
praisals of what they have done. 


No assignments are given, and any 
field of painting, design or sculpture 
may be worked in. As the school puts it: 
“|. . the nature of the activity is of 
much less importance than its contribu- 
tion to some aspect of the student’s 
development.” 


Carnegie Tech art students will sure- 
ly have no use for that cliché “That’s 
what they teach you in school, but when 
you go out and work... .” They are 
being taught to learn, always a useful 
art and science. 

This fall’s prize winners are William 
H. Shaffer, who made a pictorial study 
of his fellow workers in a department 
store, Aileene Mattes, who did a series 
of impressions while working as a wait- 
ress in New England, and Alice Alter, 
who studied the history of the silk- 
screen processes, made her own screen 
and taught herself how to use it. 

A move to teach students the finan- 
cial facts of life is under way at the 
Art Students League. Arrangements 
have been made with the Little Car- 
negie Theatre and Mr. Charles Kreisler, 
a Nash automobile salesman, to hang 
twelve and twenty-seven pictures re- 
spectively on the walls of their lobby 
and showroom. Mr. Kriesler is donating 
his space gratis and the Little Car- 
negie is charging a 15% commission. So 
far, there have been no sales as a re- 
sult of the exhibitions. The customers 
like the paintings but “The prices are 
too high” is the most frequently heard 
comment. No comment.—PESELLA LEvy. 


Chouinard 
Art Institute 


Classes in painting, water 
color, color and design, 
advertising design, maga- 
zine illustration, interior 
design, architecture and 
industrial design, costume 
design and fashion 
illustration. 

Write Registrar for information 
743 South Grand View 
Street 
Los Angeles 5, California 


PINELING =" 


19th year. Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts, Interior Design in Florida year round. Faculty 
of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and Ringling 
Cireus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low cost. 
Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 
Address: George A. Kaiser, Jr., Executive Secretary, 
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Sarasota, FLORIDA 





WINTER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
IN SARASOTA, FLA 


erry Farnsworth 


prey large studio bullding on Siesta Key on the water. 
Approved for Veteran Training ' 
Opens JANUARY 2nd to MAY Ist 
Write for circuiar: FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART 
Route 4, Sarasota, Fla. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Mah Wr uctontt ane 

i ee ceca cae am 
7] Ny ' ART N lectatien . Gitamie: « Pada 


CHICAGO 






Day, Eve., Set. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, layout, 
fashion illustration, interior decorating, portrait, still 
life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable rates. Next 
semester starts September 12. Limited enrollment. 
Approved for Training Veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2100 W. Flagler St. 










JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


THU: 





PAINTING - DRAWING 
CLASSES 


© MORNINGS + 3 | i A R 
e AFTERNOONS 
e EVENINGS 
STUDIO 1008 





CARNEGIE HALL ¢ N.Y. C. Sy wh 


School of Design for Women 
105th YEAR. Textile design, 
commercial illustration, adver- 


tising art, fashion iilwets fash- 

ion design, fashion illustration, 

I N 5 T I T UTE painting, interior decoration. 
rafts. Diploma and degree 


courses. Day, evening, Satur- 
A R T day classes. ae Catalog. 
1326 N. Broad Street, 
OF Phils. 21, Pa. 
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looks for quality. For supe- 

rior performance . . . precise 

workmanship... ask for 

DELTA brushes. Each 

DELTA brush will give you 
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| RODGER DEERING, HARVE\ DUNN, GOKDON GRANT, GARNET 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REII> 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER : NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York City 



















NATIONAL DirecToR AMERICAN ART WEEK—NOVEMBER 1-7: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELIL., 
DAVY GROSSE, FIORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 
LOBER, EDMUNI) MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 
TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW WENGENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN 











SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 








Each person when buying.. zi 





Our Postage Stamps 


In line with the letter from our 
Board member, Mr. Charles C. Platt, 
regarding the_designs on our postage 
stamps, your Board unanimously voted 
to petition the authorities in Washing- 
ton to give serious thought to this sub- 
ject. These little posters should be de- 
signed by our foremost artists, as they 
should reflect our cultural progress. 


In Our Own Tongue 


Seldom has a little piece, somewhat 
frivolously written, brought more re- 
sponse than the one which appeared 
some weeks ago on the use of Latin 
numerals for noting the date of copy- 
right, particularly in our books. 

If there is a single good reason for 
this silly way of saying “Copyright 
MCMXLIV” instead of what it means 
in our language “1944,” it would be 
interesting to hear it. We still must 
put up one of our American dollars 
to get one of those little Certificates 
from the Registrar of Copyrights and 
these little affairs note the date of 
registration in our own tongue. 


We believe*the Department may very 
properly advise the recipients that all 
copyright notices shall be noted that 
way also, and this is a respectful sug- 
gestion and appeal to our Registrar to 
do just that. 


No Place to Show 


It is regrettable that the largest 
Chapter in the League could not find 
a gallery or ample space for an ex- 
hibition during American Art Week. 

Officers and members combed the 
town—they advertised. The only avail- 
able places afforded such small space 
as to pose a serious problem, one which 
has hitherto proved most embarrassing, 
and a hazard. Under necessary restric- 
tions, outstanding artists have felt ag- 
grieved, as well they might, at not be- 
ing included. It has even caused loss 
of members. 


Such space as could fill the needs was 
really too costly for our Chapter. They 
must start another long search for the 
next event, and even for a spring show 
which seems to be much in demand by 
members. So we urge everyone to be 
on the look-out, and please communi- 
cate any tips or suggestions to us. 

And if anyone knows where there is 
a good angel with an eye for art or a 
desire to do something for the cultural 
welfare of the city and country, we'll 
amply reward that informant for lead- 





-ing us to him. Surely there is a solu- 
tion somewhere. 


A Fine Proclamation 


The Proclamation setting out Amer- 
ican Art Week by Henry F. Schricker, 
Governor of Indiana, was particularly 
notable and a fine recognition of the 
importance of art and that large group 
of outstanding artists in the Hoosier 
State. Long has Indiana contributed to 
the fine arts of our country and noth- 
ing could be more fitting or more en- 
couraging than this splendid proclama- 
tion of its art-minded Governor. 

When it comes to the reasons why, 
the distinguished Executive of the State 
gives them to you and they are so apt 
and true that they should be heralded 
over the country. We quote from among 
the official Whereases: 

“Art is a necessity of life. Liberty of 
creative expression, the integrity of the 
individual and freedom of cultural ac- 
tivity are among the basic values we 
are fighting to maintain. Democracies 
are creative and cherish peace, while 
totalitarian governments suppress cre- 
ativeness and flourish on war. 

“Art in our schools and community 
has an important function in the fur- 
thering of the beauties of our State. 
Art looks ahead in accepting the respon- 
sibility of training today’s youth as de- 
signers, builders for the need of recon- 
struction to follow. 

“Art is one of the finer things of life. 
Through the study of the finer things 
of life we maintain our culture and add 
to our heritage. America realizes that 
Art is a means of communicating ideas. 
As Americans let us have a new under- 
standing of art values, a new apprecia- 
tion of a medium as old as man.” 

It would be hard to express it better 
or more accurately and American art- 
ists are indebted to Governor Schricker. 


A Meritorius Honor 


Our distinguished Board member, 
Frederic Whitaker, was the recipient 
of an Honorary Degree from Kappa ‘Pi 
National Honorary Art Fraternity last 
month. 

A beautifully lettered scroll was en- 
trusted to us by Mrs. Emily B. Ander- 
son of Mount Pleasant, Iowa, National 
President of Kappa Pi for personal pre- 
sentation to Mr. Whitaker. This was 
done, with congratulations for this 
added honor, for he was recently elected 
President of the American Watercolor 
Society. And our felicitations also to 
Kappa Pi for their action and discern- 
ment, 
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A Successful Experiment 


Mrs. Eleanor Gay Lee, Vice President of the New York 
City Chapter, is receiving many congratulations for her 
novel program. We know as we have been forwarding them 
to her, for this innovation, “Test Your Palette.” 

The premier experiment took place before a splendid 
audience at Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art Club of New 
York. Its reception was beyond expectation. Mrs. Lee, acting 
as moderator, surrounded herself with artists to answer 
questions. These included Thornton Fisher, Edward Caswell, 
Allen Stone and Albert T. Reid, 

On a Question and Answer plane, the queries invited a 
variety of information; amusement, art in the home and the 
cultural side and subjects of a controversial nature. The idea 
unfolded an interesting educational program which should 
be a first with clubs. 

Clubs who may be interested in this provocative program 
should get in touch with Mrs. Lee at the Hotel Brittany, 55 
East 10 Street, New York, N. Y. 


An Idea for the Whole Country 


The Scarsdale Chamber of Commerce hit upon a novel 
plan which may be applied in communities elsewhere. 

On Hallowe’en the merchants of Scarsdale went into ca- 
hoots with their kids, supplying them with window space, 
pots of red, yellow and black tempera and brushes with 
which to let off steam and give their ingenuity a free rein, 
on the beautiful plate glass fronts. 

Audience was not lacking, as even parents joined the 
other kibitzers. The youngsters strove for the prizes awarded 
by the Committee—one for “Best Hallowe’en Scene,” another 
for “Most Comical” and a third for “Best Art Work,” judged 
by a jury of seven art teachers and commercial artists. 

The prizes were awarded at a dinner on the 15th. If you 
can think of a better idea than this send the suggestion in. 


As Maine Goes 


The Portland Evening Express extols the fine work of 
the Chairman of the Main Chapter in an editorial of which 
the last paragraph follows: 

“We should like to thank them all—exhibitors and com- 
mittee workers alike, as well as the merchants and others 
who have donated exhibition space. They have worked in 
concert to bring new beauty into our lives. And, as always, 
they have produced an art ‘show’ which makes many of us 
regret that American Art Week cannot be 52 weeks long.” 


—ALBERT T. REID. 


PRIZE FOR AMERICAN ART WEEK—Painting, Louisiana 
Story by Amos Lee Armstrong. Mr. Armstrong studied in the 
Art Students League of New York. Was founder and first 
president of Shreveport Art Club; first director of Louisiana 
State Exhibit Building; former state director of AAPL, and 
Southern States Art League; member of American Associa- 
tion of Museums; listed in Who’s Who in American Art. 
A veteran of World Wars I and II. Exhibited at World’s 
Fair, New York; awarded highest honors for landscape paint- 
ing, State-wide Exhibition of Louisiana State University, 
Louisiana Federation of Women’s Clubs Annual. 
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Not just the best available —but the 
BEST POSSIBLE! Simmons-King 
‘‘Graef’’ Series 700 Water Color 
Brushes stand alone in QUALITY 
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The BUSINESS END 
The perfect point, the full body, the 
snap and long life of the pure red 
sable hair are the result of expert se- 
lection, preparation and workmanship 
by the best craftsmen in the business. 

































SEAMLESS FERRULE 
Perfectly round from end to end. Extra 
heavy nickeled copper, triple crimped. 























ALBATA HANDLE 
Extra long with ample ‘‘heft’ for better 
control, tapered for perfect balance. 











The “Graef’’ Series 700 Water Color 
Brushes are manufactured by the 








Simmons-King Division of Perma- 
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PERMANENT PIGMENTS ARTISTS 
COLORS — the best possible, and 
only the best possible, always! 
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Prices: ““GRAEF"’ Series 700 Red Sables 


No. 00— .75 No. 4—1.50 
No. 0O— .75 No. 5—2.00 
No. 1— .85 No. 6—2.50 
No. 2—1.00 No. 7—3.75 
No. 3—1.25 No. 8—5.00 


Full English sizes. 


SIMMONS-KING DIVISION 
8 West 19th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS INC. 
2700 Highland Ave., Cincinnati 12, O. 











MANUFACTURERS OF FINE ARTISTS OIL COLORS 
ATER COLORS © CASEIN COLORS * DRY COLORS 
TAUBES VARNISHES AND MEDIUMS 





CUMIN: 
OF CURRENT 
XHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Dec. 
25: Print Show. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 18: 
Klee Paintings & Prints; 
wood. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
Belvedere Gallery Dec.: 
Paintings & Sculpture. 
Brown Gallery Dec.: Contemporary 
American Painting. 
Doll & Richards Dec. 
Connaway. 

Institute of Contemporary Art To 
Dec. 18: Design for Christmas. 
Public Library Dec. 1-30: Albert 
H. Wiggin Collection. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery To Dec. 25: 
Buffalo Society of Artists. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fogg Museum 7o Jan. 1; Arts of 
the Far East. 

Germanic Museum T7o Dec. 20: 
George Grosz. 

M. I. T. Zo Dec. 14: Boston Paint- 
ers: 1949. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Dec. 18: 20th Cen- 
tury Art from the Arensberg Col 
lection; Gauguin Prints. 

AAA To Dec. 15: Paul Sample. 
Boyd-Britton Galleries To Dec. 28: 
Jean Dufy—Gouaches & Water- 
colors. 

Chicago Galleries Association Dec.: 
D' Orsay, Nash. 
Findlay Galleries 
Paintings. 
Mandel Brothers Dec.: American In- 
dian Exhibition. 

Frank J. Oehlschlaeger Dec.: 
ican Paintings. 

Public Library Dec.: Ma: guerite Ho 
henberg. 

University of Chicago To Dec. 9: 
Renaissance Society. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Art Museum 7o Jan. 3: 
Cincinnati & Vicinity. 
Taft Museum JDec.; Pre-Columbian 
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Art. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. 
Howell Gallery To Dec. 15: 
brandt Etchings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Institute of Art From Dec. 4: Fac- 
ulty Show. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center To Dec. 15: En- 
cyclopiedia Brittanica Collection. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO ri 
Gallery of Fine Arts To Dec. 25: 
Christmas Objects for You; Dec. 
2-Jan. 8: First Ohio Collectors Ex- 
hibit. 

DAYTON, OHIO ; 
Art Institute From Dec. 7: Juliana 
Force Memorial Exhibi.ion. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 15: Goethe 
Centennary. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center To Dec. 18: Charles 
Hopkinson and Peter Pezzati. 
GREEN BAY, WISC. . 
Neville Museum Dec. 4-28: Erwin 
J. Kummer and Betty Wakiborg. 
HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 

Hofstra College Dec. 5-17: Oil and 
Watercolor Group. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts 7o Dec. 11: 
Gouaches by Veronica Helfensteller. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. = 

John Herron Art Museum 7o Dec. 
11: Chase Centennial; English 
Prints. 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS 

Museum of Art Dec.: Continental 
Furniture & Costumes. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Cowie Galleries Dec.: Howard Cook 
Oils & Watercolors. 

Esther's Alley Gallery Dec.: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Hatfield Galleries Dec.: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 
Stendahl Galleries Dec.: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries Dec.: French € 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries Dec.: Christmas 
Exhibition. 

Frances Webb Galleries Dec.: Con- 
temporary American Pain.ings. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Dec. 4-31: Finger- 
paintings by Francis R. Fast. 
MIAMI, FLA. 

Terry Art Institute Dec.: Contem- 
porary Watercolors. 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Institute of Arts To Dec. 11: 
Sculpture; Local Artists. 
Walker Art Center Jo Jan. 22: 
Biennial of Paintings & Prints. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Dec. 4-23: F. Ballard 
Williams Exhibition. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Dec.: 
Pain ings; Peru; Tibet. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Arts & Sciences Dec. 
4-25: Contemporary American Art- 
wsts. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 
Mills College Dec.: 
ings. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center To Dec. 20: 30 Amer- 
icans 1700-1900, Leslie Powell. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance Jo Jan. 1: 
Prints. 

Dubin Gallery 7o Dec. 9: Remenick. 
Georges de Braux Dec.: Georges 
Rohner, Recent Paintings. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Goethe as 
Print Lover, Ming Blue & White. 
Print Club To Dec. 7%: Related 
Prints & Drawings. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 11: 
Painting in the U. 8. A—1949. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum of Art From Dec. 1: 1st 
Open Print Annual, Yeffe Kimball. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Acquisitions— 
Prints & Drawings. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 11: 
Calder & Sculpture Today. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Dec.: 1949 
Jurors Show, Historic Fabrics in 
Reproduction, 

ROCKLAND, ME. 

Farnsworth Art Museum Dec. 6- 
Jan. 15: Dahlov Ipcear, Xmas 
Prints. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Association Dec.; Edna C. Hodg- 
kins. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

E. B. Crocker Art Gallery Dec.: 
William Gaw, Monotypes in Color 
by Gertrude W. Mihsfeldt. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

Art Association Gallery Dec. 4-30: 
Paintings by Members. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum 7o Dec. 27: Stu- 
dio Group, The Printmakers Win- 
ter. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

M. H. De Young Museum Dec.; So- 
ciety of Western Artists. 

Lucien Labaudt Art Gallery To Dec. 
23: Hays Sculpture, Du Casse 
Paintings, Prieto Pottery & Weav- 
ings. 

Legion of Honor Dec.: William 
Keith; 19th & 20th Century Land- 
scapes. 

Museum of Art Jo Dec. 18: 24th 
Annual San Francisco Women Art- 
iste. 

Raymond & Raymond Dec.: John 
Galloway. 

Rotunda Gallery To Dec. 31: 
Fredericks. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Exhibits Building 7o Jan. 1: 
Shreveport Art Club Exhibition. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Smith Art Museum 7o Dec. 7: Ari 
League Non-dJury Exhibition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec. 8-31; 
Xmas Exhibition & Sale. 

Public Library Dec.: Simon Lissim. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 

Museum of Art Dec.: Scottish Puint- 
ings. 

TORONTO, CANADA 
Art Gallery To Dec. 11: Collector's 
Treasures, Contemporary Art. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To Dec. 12: Landscape 
Club of Washington. 

National Gallery Dec.: Art Treas- 
ures from the Colleciions of Vi- 
enna, loaned by the Austrian Gov- 
ernment. 

National History Building Dec. 10- 
30: Society of Washingion Artists. 
Watkins Gallery To Dec. 20: 19th 
& 20th Century Sculpture. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Dec. 9-25: Water- 
colors by Jose de Creeft, Contempo- 
rary American Art. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

Art Museum T7o0 Jan. 1: 
Printmakers. 


WINTER PARK, FLA. 
Morse Gallery of Art To Dec. 11: 
American Painting—1950. 
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Paget- 


Boston 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 10: 
Fascenella; Dec. 12-31: Hy Cohen. 
Academy of Arts & Letters (B’way 
& 156) To Dec. 18: Work of Can- 
didates for Grants. 

America House (485 Mad.) Dec.: 
Christmas Gifts & Cards by Amer- 
ican Craftsmen. 

American-British Art Gallery (122 
E55) Dec.: John Craske, Paintings 
in Wool. 

American Youth Hostles (351W54) 
Dec.: Paintings by Members. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) Dec. 5- 
17: Ject-Key. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) Jo Dec. 
8: Michael Lewe; Dec. 9-29: Group. 

Artists League (77 5th) To Dec. 
10; Heller, Sadron, Konzal. 

AAA (711 5th) To Dec. 3: Joseph 
Floch; Dec. 5-24: Aaren Bohrod. 

Acquavella (38E57) Dec.; Old Mas- 
ters. 

Asia Institute (7E70) Dec.: Persian 
Art. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) To Dec. 
3: Edward Rosenfeld; Dec. 5-31: 
Selected Intimate Painiings. 

Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
Dec. 1-31: Oscar Ember. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Mad.) Jo 
Dec. 17: Xmas Group Show. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) To Dec. 6: 
Hellman; From Dec. 7: Heintzel- 
man, 

Brooklyn Museum (E’Pkwy) To 
Jan. 8: American Folk Sculpture. 

Arthur Brown Gallery (2W46) To 
Dec. 25: Xmas Cards in Industry 
—Paintings; Artists Equity Xmas 
Exhibition. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
17: Alexander Calder. 

Carlebach Gallery (937 3rd) To 
Dec. 31: Group Exhibi.ion. 

Carre Gallery (712 5th) Dec. 6-31: 
Marcel Gromaire. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
31; Pierre Roy. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Dec. 27: Christmas Group Show. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) Dec. 2- 
31: Puppet Exhibition. 

Creative Gallery (20W15) To Dec. 
10; Group Show; Dec, 12-31: John 
Bean. 

Delius Gallery (116E57) 
Chrisimas Group Show. 

Demotte Gallery (39E51) To Dec. 
15: Irish Painting. 

Downtown Galery (32E51) 7o Dec. 
3: Reuben Tam; Dec. 6-31: kKainey 
Bennett Christmas Group Show. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) To 
Dec. 17: “What They Said.’ 

Durlacher Galleries (11257) To Dec. 
24: Walter S.uempfig. 

Egan Galleries (63E57) 7o Dec. 
3: Lewitin Drawings; Dec. 7-31: 
Joseph Cornell, 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Dec. 3: Levin; Dec. 5-17: Chano. 
Emmerik Gallery (662 Lex.) To 
Dec. 14: Fredericksen, Jacobsen. 

Feig] Gallery (601 Mad.) Jo Dec. 
3: Kaufmann; Dec. 5-31: Ko- 
koschka, Kaufmann, Krauskorzf, 
Vytlacil. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) 
10: Crespi, Delbos; Dec. 
Baskerville. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Dec.: 
Sydney Butchkes, Paintings, UCol- 
lages. . 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
Dec. 23: Kaethe Kollwitz. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Jo Dec. 
8: Katchedourian; Dec.: Christmas 
Exhibition. 

Grand Central (718 Mad.) To Dec. 
9: Milton Hebdald. 

Greiss Gallery (47 Charles) Dec. 8- 
23: Graphics by American Artists. 
Hugo Gallery (26E55) Dec. 1-30: 
fuulconer, Aguilar. 

Janis Gallery (15E57) To Dec. 24: 
Kandinsky. 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To 
Jan,.: Art of Israeli Artists. 
Kennedy Gallery (785 5th) Dec. 6- 
31: American Paintings Under 
$200. 

Kleemann Galleries (65E57) Dec.: 
Modern French Paintings & Draw- 
ings. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Dec. 
17: McBride Honorary Exhibition. 
Kootz Gallery (600 Mad>To Dec. 
12: Hans Hofmann. 

Kraushaar Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 
10: Whitney Hoyt; From Dec. 12: 
Xmas Show of Prints. 
Laurel Gallery (108E57) 
15: Gallery Group Show. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) Dec. 5-31: 
Group Exhibition. 


Dec.: 


To Dev. 
12-31: 


To Dec. 


Little Carnegie (146W57) 
Paintings of ASL Students. 
Little Gallery (Lex. & 63) From 
Dec. 11; Margory Horn Water- 
colors. 

Luyber Galleries (112E57) To Dec. 
17: Group Exhibition. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Dec. 
10: Schucker; Dec. 12-31: Water- 
color Group. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Dec. 
10: Closed; Dec. 12-30: Erlanger. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) Dec. 1-31: 
Joan Miro, Gouaches, Pastels. 
Metropolitan Museum (82 & 5th) 
Dec.: Iranian Art Treasures, Van 
Gogh. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Mad.) To 
Dec. 17: Paul Cadmus. 

Milch Galleries (55E57) To Dec. 3: 
Twachtman; Dec. 5-24: Greenbowe. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Dec.: Design Show. 

Museum of Natural History (Cent. 
Pk. W. at 79) Dec. 2-Jan. 22: 
Charles Greenough. 
Museum of Non-Objective 
(1071 5th) Dec.: 
tion. 

National Academy (1083 5th) To 
Dec. 11: Members Group Show. 
Newton Gallery (11E57) Dec. 5-15: 
A Mosaic by Luigi Taddei. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Dec.: Group 
Exhibition. 

New School (66W12) 7o Dec. 14: 
Group 8 €& 2. 

New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (640 Mad.) Dec.: Old 
Masters and Modern Paintings. 

New York Historical Society (Cent. 
Pk. W. & 77) Dec.: City Hall; Gold 
Fever. 

Newcomb-Macklin Gallery (15E57) 
To Dec. 3: Hart; Dec. 5-17: Bren- 
son. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Dec.: 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) Dec. 7-31: 
Sidney Simon. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Dec. 
5-31: Drawings by “Scottie.” 
Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) Te 
Dec. 10: Gear, Pollack; Dec. 12- 
31: Knoop, Stamos. 

Peridot Gallery (6E12) To Jan. 5: 
Small Paintings, 1949. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) Dec.: Chris.- 
mas Show. 

Perspectives Gallery (34E51) Dec.: 
Christmas Group, American § Art- 
ists. 

Pinacotheca (40E68) To Dec. 15: 
Burgoyne Diller. 

Portraits Inc. (460 Park) 7o Dec. 
22: Luigi Corbellini Portraits. 
Pyramid Gallery (59E8) Dec.: 
Young American Painters. 
Rabinovitch Workshop (40W56) To 
Jan. 7%: Photographs ty Rabino- 
vitch. 

Regional Arts (155E46) To Dec. 
15: Bernard Lanan. 

Rehn Gallery (683 5th) 7o Dec. 12: 
Morris Kantor. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) T7o 
Dec. 14: Fay Gold. 

Rosenberg Gallery (16E57) To Dec. 
10: Max Weber Gouaches; Dec. 
12-31: French Paintings. 
Salpeter Gallery (36W55) To Dec. 
30: Gerald Weissmann; To Dec. 
10: 8. Teichman. 

Scalamandre Museum (20W55) Dec.: 
Toiles of Today and Yesterday. 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32W57) 
Dec. 5-30: A. H. Maurer. 
Schaeffer Gallery (52E58) 
Old Masters. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: Old Masters. 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To Dec. 
12: Group; From Dec. 12: Annual. 
Seligmann Gallery (5E57) Dec. 5- 
24: Paintings € Ceramics Group. 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) Dec.: 
Christmas Show of Serigraphs. 
E. & A. Silberman Galleries (32E 
57) Dec.: Old Masters. 

Society of Illustrators (128E63) 
Dec. 2-Jan. 7: Everett Shinn, 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) To 
Dec. 15: Irving Amen Woodcuts. 
Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
Dec. 16: Open Oil Show. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (32E57) Dec. 
2-15: Fritzie Abadi. 

Van Loen Gallery (49E9) Dec. 5- 
25: Xmas Bazaar— Sculpture, 
Leatherwork, Jewelry. 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) Dec. 5 
21: William Culfee. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Dec. 
11: A. H. Maurer. 

Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) Dec. 
7-31: Halimark Competition Paint- 
ings. 

Willard Gallery 
23: C. 8. Price. 
Howard Young Gallery (1E57) Dec.: 
Old Masters. 
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‘ No matter what your technique. . . . No matter what your style . . . you must use 
i y white! There is no substitute for white . . . for the "FINEST", most brilliant, most 
* A ‘ opaque, most permanent of all artists’ white ... GRUMBACHER SUPERBA WHITE 
i ie le . - « the Titanium-Zinc White, ground in the finest of oil on modern, precision- 
e controlled color mills to a smooth, uniform, buttery consistency. Truly, there is no 
“ white like SUPERBA WHITE. 

of . x i aN 

a eR ee SUPERBA WHITE is available at all 
a | art supply dealers 

7) ass 

3 lial Studio Size: (I” x 4” tube) 

" Half-Pound Size: (1” x 5!/,” tube) 

- Pound Size: (1!/.” x 6” tube) 

le 


_ | om} V. GRUMBACHER 
: Fr ' ica a 'G | 460 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK 1, N.Y 
rt et) tree latest technical leaflets WI beh <n hella allem aed 


ACTUAL SIZE STUDIO TUBE 1” x 4” 7 PO ae 
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. Put new life into your painting 
zs use 

To 

ec. 

ec. 

ec = 

ec. Ba é % 

C2 s . Fi o 

: Riya, Fine Artist @ Quality Colors 
c. "il zm) . \e) TRADE maRY 

len SNL Sot Permanent ...brilliant...easy to handle! 

ec. 

I. : , 

z Only the finest pigments and purest mediums are used to make WEBER FINE 
uD ARTIST QUALITY COLORS. Each color is specially processed to suit the 
- ~~ ’ “temperament” of the pigment—to bring out the finest character of tone and 
2E ’ the best brush response. This blending is backed by Weber’s 96 years’ experience 
i ’ in color manufacturing. 

13) 

te 1 With Weber Colors, you put new life into your painting—in increased 
s. brilliancy, in greater permanency, Remember, for finest results, always use 
- a Weber—“The Colors the Old Masters would have used.” 

= IN OIL... WATER... TEMPERA...PASTEL—WEBER COLORS SET THE PACE! 
5- Make these materials Weber, too: OILS © VARNISHES © VEHICLES © BRUSHES ¢ CANVASES 


as ail g CANVAS BOARDS © SKETCH BOXES © EASELS © CHARCOAL e¢ FIXATIF © ACCESSORIES 


ec Manufactured by 


Nec. = A F. WEBER CO. 
134 yO St. Louis © PHILADELPHIA’ e Baltimore 


ee Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen since 1853 


= ASK FOR WEBER PRODUCTS AT YOUR ART SUPPLY DEALER 


st XY _—_——_—$ $5 





our good neighbor, Canada... 


cobalt blue 


The oxide of cobalt has been used from time immemorial 
to impart a bright blue to glass, but it was not until 

the early 19th Century that Thenard employed it in the 
preparation of the artist’s most useful color for skies. 


Cobalt was originally mined in Saxony, and 

owes its name to a gnome named Kobald, the legendary 
little demon who was supposed to inhabit the mines 
where the ore was found. 


Today, Winsor & Newton obtain their supplies 
from Canada, where the highest grade cobalt ores 
are mined. By use of the purest possible raw 
materials and the most careful production control, 
Winsor & Newton’s Cobalt Blue has become known 
to discriminating artists as one of the most 
permanent of all colors. 


THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. * MONTREAL * OTTAWA 
TORONTO * VANCOUVER * WINNIPEG—CANADIAN AGENTS 





